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@ Each week Newsweek, covering all im- 
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corners of the globe . . . put you on the 
scene as world events take place. 


@ By a new and unique editorial formula 
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they happened, their real meaning... 
plus an authoritative forecast of their 
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@® Through Newsweek’s 19 separate news 
departments you know the latest devel- 
opments in every field of study ... re- 
ported in terms that will interest your 
students most . . . terms that will save 
your own time. 


@ Brilliant and penterating commentators 
write in each issue—such men as Ray- 
MOND MOLEy on politics and govern- 
ment, GEORGE JEAN NATHAN on the the- 
atre, BuRTON RASCOE on books. An ex- 
clusive feature, “The Periscope,” reveals 
behind-the-scenes facts . . . information 
costing from $18 to $50 per year in the 
usual form of the private service. Over 
50 action news photos are in each issue. 


® For a better understanding of the world 
you live in... for greater spirit and 
interest in your classes .. . start using 
Newsweek NOW! 
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vided for the teacher. Copies without 
liquor advertising may be secured upon 
request. 
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As the Editor Sees Ht 





WELCOME, and may this year, 
which you will live but once, be your 
best yet. 





Following a successful four-year ex- 
perience at the Eliot Junior High 
School, Pasadena, all of this city’s jun- 
ior high schools will utilize full-time 
counseling teachers (home room spon- 
sors) who handle four home rooms and 
use their vacant periods for individual 
counseling. This represents progress. 
Not all teachers make good home room 
leaders any more than they all make 
good football coaches, club sponsors, or 
newspaper advisers. We demand ex- 
pertness in these activities, why not 
demand it in home-rooming? 





Last spring a very popular and 
highly profitable magazine offered to 
give a year’s subscription to every high 
school valedictorian and salutatorian in 
the country. The larger this list of free 
subscriptions, the less complimentary it 
is to our high schools. Not because of 
the magazine—it is excellent—but be- 
cause of the “valedictorian” and “‘salut- 
atorian” business. College stuff, long 
since dropped; entirely out of place in 
the high school, whose main concern is 
NOT the development of scholarship. 





Agreeing with the oft-stated, “One 
picture is worth 10,000 words,’ SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES plans this year to use many 
photographs, both with and without 
stories. So give us a lift; we want clear 
prints that tell a story. 





It is not too soon to begin to think 
about next spring’s graduation pro- 
gram, and you will find excellent food 
for thought in A. J. Huggett’s article 
reflected in the ‘Have You Read 
These?’ department. 





The average school receives more 
publicity during the football season 
than at any other period of the year. 
And much of it is relatively poor pub- 


licity because it is too narrowly foot- 
ballish and its source is too narrowly 
limited to the coach. An intelligent co- 
operation between the coach and a more 
broadly interested school official will 
improve this publicity program. 





Have you had any failures in activi- 
ties? Do you know why they were fail- 
ures? Will you write them up for us 
so that others may profit by them? 
Most published accounts reflect suc- 
cesses—more or less “glowing,” of 
course. But successes tell only one side 
of the story. Probably many “flops” 
could be avoided if we knew about and 
capitalized the unhappy experiences of 
other schools. 





Another widely advertised book on 
“divination,” picturing your tomorrow 
by means of horoscopes, dreams, cards, 
numbers, palm lines, handwriting curli- 
cues, head bumps, dice, dominoes, magic 
stones, gems, flowers, herbs, and other 
marvelously prophetic devices. “Buy 
and read the book and save the expense 
of a seer,” runs an advertisement. “Buy 
the book, study it in the home room and 
other school settings, and save all fu- 
ture expense of such ‘guidance’,”’ would 
represent money and time well spent. 





Our error. Sorry. ‘Should the Na- 
tional Honor Society Recognize Gen- 
ius?” was the correct title of J. A. Al- 
lard’s article, “The National Honor 
Society Recognizes Genius,” in SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES for May. Mr. Allard is su- 
pervising principal of the Moon Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
public schools. , 





During the past few years larger 
classes, more detail work, added extra- 
curricular responsibilities, and lower 
salaries have seriously handicapped the 
efforts of many a fine teacher. But we 
ae saved—a little money. The shame 
of it! 
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Evaluation of Current Practices in Financing 


Extra-Class Activities 


RACTICES in financing the portion of the 
P school program supported by taxation 

have become standardized within reason- 
able flexible limits. This fact prompted the 
writer to investigate that phase of the school 
program ordinarily termed “extra-class ac- 
tivities.” 

In evaluation of practices it is always nec- 
essary to include all schools or utilize a sam- 
pling which is both representative and ade- 
quate. The initial study included secondary 
schools organized under the 8-4, the 6-6 and 
the 6-3-3 plans in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. This original study indicated 
that Pennsylvania schools were sufficiently 
representative for study. Secondary schools 
having enrollments below 250 were excluded 
because, by and large, their program did not 
include athletics, publications, clubs, and mu- 
sical, dramatic and forensic activities. 

The study was finally resolved to an in- 
tensive study of approximately twenty-five 
per cent of the four-year secondary schools 
(grades IX-XII), junior-senior high schools 
(VII-XII) and senior high schools (X-XII) 
whose enrollments in each group were dis- 
tributed in the same ratio as for the state 
as a whole. 

Intensive financial study was undertaken 
of the number of pupils participating in each 
activity, the income, expenditures, and if a 
deficit occurred, the means of meeting it in 
each major activity: namely, athletics, pub- 
lications, music, and dramatics. All data in- 
volved pertain to the school year 1935-1936. 

These data made it nossible to study the 
following factors: 

1. The expenditures per pupil for various 
activities. 

2. A comparison of per pupil expenditures 
for instruction with per pupil expenditures 
for athletics, publications, music and dra- 
matics. 

3. The extent to which the separate activi- 
ties were self-supporting. 

4. The per cent of the total extra-class bud- 
get devoted to the various activities. 


I. CURRENT PRACTICES 
A. Expenditures Per Pupil for Various 
Activities and for Instruction 
School costs are generally measured in terms 
of “per pupil in average daily attendance.” 
Table 1 indicates costs in terms of both aver- 
age daily attendance for athletics and publi- 
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cations as well as per squad member for ath- 
letics and per staff members. These two 
measures are applied because direct partici- 
pants benefit most from an activity, but all 
students benefit to a lesser degree from en- 
joying athletic events or reading school pub- 
lications. Costs are expressed in terms of 
schools representing highest and lowest costs 
to reveal ranges while the median is ex- 
pressed to represent the central tendency. 

The greatest expenditure found for instruc- 
tion per pupil in average daily attendance 
was $135.00. The highest expenditure per 
staff member for the annual was $168.43; for 
football $178.53, and for basketball $131.62. 
The highest expenditure per staff member of 
the annual was 125 per cent of the highest 
expenditure per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance for instruction. The expenditure 
per squad member in the school having the 
greatest unit cost for football was 132 per 
cent of the highest expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance for instruction. The 
expenditure for basketball in the school mak- 
ing the greatest expenditure per squad mem- 
ber in this sport was 97.5 per cent of the 
greatest expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance for instruction. 


The median measures portray an interest- 
ing picture likewise. The school represent- 
ing the median expenditure per pupil on the 
annual staff was $35.62 as compared with 
$63.89, the school representing the median 
expenditure for instruction per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance. The expenditures for 
the annual in this case were 55.8 per. cent 
of that for instruction. Fifty per cent of the 
secondary schools having football had an ex- 
penditure per squad member of $23.84 or 
more, a figure which represents 37.4 per cent 
of the median expenditure for instruction 
per pupil in average daily attendance. These 
two activities represented the greatest ex- 
penditures. The schools representing the 
median expenditure per staff member for the 
newspaper and per squad member for bas- 
ketball were considerably lower and repre- 
sented 13.3 per cent and 21.4 per cent, re- 
spectively, of that for instruction. 

Eleven of the 111 districts studied received 
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Table 1. EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL FOR INSTRUCTION AND VARIOUS UNIT EXPENDITURES 
FOR CERTAIN EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES IN PENNSYLVANIA EXPRESSED 





BY SELECTED POINT MEASURES, 1935-1936 





Publications Athletics 
Instruc. Per Staff Member Per Squad Member 
per Pupil Per Pupil Per Staff News- Per Pupil Per Squad Foot- Basket- 
in A.D.A. in A.D.A. Member paper Annual in A.D.A. Member ball ball 
Lowest 36.19 .00 .00 .00 4.77 0.48 0.99 2.66 0.63 
Median-Q2 63.89 1.23 19.37 8.50 35.62 2.76 11.90 23.84 13.68 
Highest 135.00 4.08 86.95 67.14 168.43 13.59 103.93 178.53 131.62 





an emergency grant from the Commonwealth 
to assist in balancing their budgets, especially 
so that the financial obligations to the teach- 
ers could be met. It was interesting, never- 
theless, to find that the median district of 
the financially distressed group expended 
$54.07 per pupil in average daily attendance 
while the median school of the entire group 
disbursed $63.89. On the other hand, the 
expenditures per squad member in athletics 
were $13.60 and $11.90 in financially distressed 
and the 111 districts, respectively, as indi- 
cated by the median school in each group. 


B. The Extent to Which Athletics and 
Publications Are Self-Supporting 


The findings in this phase of the study re- 
veal the following as highly significant: 


1. When considering the total expenditures 
for athletics, publications, music and dramat- 
ics as provided on an extra-class basis the 
median schools expended about seventy per 
cent of this total for athletics and about thirty 
per cent for publications. 


2. The per cent of schools whose expendi- 
tures exceeded income in all athletics, and 
football and basketball were found to be as 
follows: 

a. All athletics, 39.8 per cent; football, 41.0 
per cent; and basketball, 30.7 per cent. 

b. In schools enrolling 250-499 pupils, all 
athletics, 57,4 per cent; football, 51.6 per cent; 
and basketball, 30.0 per cent. 

c. In schools enrolling 500-749 pupils, all 
athletics, 41.7 per cent; football, 58.9 per cent; 
and basketball, 27.8 per cent. 

3. The per cent of schools whose expendi- 
tures exceeded income for all publications and 
the newspaper and annual were as follows: 

a. All publications, 36.4 per cent; the news- 
paper, 25.6 per cent; and the annual, 36.7 per 
cent. 

b. In schools enrolling 250-499 pupils, all 
publications, 32.3 per cent; the newspaper, 
24.7 per cent; and the annual, 50.0 per cent. 

ce. In schools enrolling 500-749 pupils, all 
publications, 53.3 per cent; the newspaper, 
37.8 per cent; and the annual, 36.4 per cent. 

4. In eleven districts included in the sam- 
pling and which received emergency aid from 
the State to balance their budget for the 
1935-1936 term, the following was found: 
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a. The instructional cost per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance was $54.07 as compared 
with $63.89 in all schools studied. 

b. Costs per squad member for all sports 
and for football in the distressed districts 
were $13.60 and $24.29, respectively, as com- 
pared with $11.90 and $23.84. 


These findings clearly indicate there can 
be little doubt of it being fortunate that the 
current expense budget as well as indebted- 
ness is under strict surveillance by the local 
boards and school officials, the auditors, and 
the State where the auditor’s report and the 
annual financial report are filed. These ex- 
tra-class activities have enlarged and ex- 
panded so rapidly that few are aware of this 
condition. 

No large corporation would permit any of 
its subsidiary plants to operate on such pro- 
nounced deficits. They would either make a 
comprehensive study to determine how such 
a condition might be alleviated or select the 
other alternative of closing the plants oper- 
ating at such losses. 

It seems obvious that many communities 
appear to be thoroughly “sold” on athletics 
and publications when they continue to exist 
with such deficits. Would these local com- 
munities permit any activities in the regular 
program of studies to remain if they entailed 
such losses? 

It is, likewise, a sad commentary on our 
regular program of studies when the median 
financially distressed expended less per pupil 
in average daily attendance for instruction 
than all schools studied, but expenditures per 
squad member for all athletics and for foot- 
ball exceeded that of all districts studied. 
Communities have a distorted idea of ath- 
letics or else they have untapped sources of 
wealth which our present tax structure does 
not reach. 


THE ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITURES FOR FOouR 
Masgor Extra-Ciass ACTIVITIES 


The various divisions of the budget for cur- 
rent expenditures have become reasonably 
standardized so that the educator can ascer- 
tain the soundness in the distribution of ex- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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New Social Horizons 


UR National Self Government Committee 

which began the student government 

movement has been advocating and not- 
ing various practical experiments in student 
government for over a generation (34 years) 
so that we now have thousands of high 
schools practicing some form of self govern- 
ment. Granting that it has become the fash- 
ion, we often wonder whether a real spirit 
of cooperation and responsibility has been 
achieved. We were merely following the 
teachings of the founders of our country five 
generations ago who blazed the trail for a 
perfectly new kind of public school: 


Franklin: “for public service” 

Washington: “an enlightened opinion 
on self government” 

Adams: “for civic and moral duties” 

Madison and Monroe: “for government” 

Jefferson: “to know what is going on, 
and to make each his part go on right” 


They expected us to teach not only the ma- 
chinery of government but the technique of 
politics and the part each citizen must take 
throughout the year in every step leading up 
to and including the final vote on election 
day; but as Dr. William McAndrew, the dis- 
tinguished educator, has said, “The school 
teachers fell into the old rut of European 
scholarship standards, syntax, cube root, and 
other frills, and the democracy planned by 
the Fathers has not even been tried.” 


May I therefore be forgiven my surprise 
that the subject assigned to me is NEW SO- 
CIAL HORIZONS. When, oh when, will this 
democratic teaching cease to be new, or is 
it thought safe to wait while dictatorships 
gain a firmer hold on western civilizations? 


Why in all these years have the schools 
not turned out a public-minded democracy? 
State Department scholarship requirements 
explain this failure only in part. Teachers 
themselves must first catch the idea of citi- 
zenship training in the schools of education 
they attend. 

Admittedly it takes more time and greater 
skill to conduct a school on the cooperative 
basis, and skill of the kind that teaches citi- 
zenship in the right way, but what recogni- 
tion comes to a teacher who gives this extra 
time and has this extra skill? What loss of 
prestige comes to a teacher who is appointed 
to a school which has long had pupil partici- 
pation and who wipes out the entire system 
in the first month because it costs him a little 
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trouble of a kind he is naturally not disposed 
to take, as he gets no recognition for it? 


Until an educated public opinion demands 
that the examiners question applicants for 
teaching positions on pupil participation and 
require them to show they understand the 
various schemes for establishing some co- 
operative system, this method of character 
training for de.nocracy will drift and barely 
get beyond the status of a fad advocated by 
a few. 


Teaching children how government is sup- 
posed to work and letting them find out later 
how it actually works certainly shirks the 
main issue. Is our courage so lacking that 
we can only whisper about spoils politics? 
When the uncontested facts of the Seabury 
investigation were made public, Mr. Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, a popular lecturer, was in- 
vited to address George Washington High 
School and chose for his subject the Seabury 
investigation. He was informed that this sub- 
ject could not be discussed. 


In a survey recently conducted by our 
Committee, a group of distinguished educators 
from all parts of the United States agreed 
that present educational methods have failed 
to develop the body of effective citizens our 
democracy needs, because students are not 
given a realistic view of the technique of po- 
litical parties and government. Dr. Charles 
A. Beard observed: “I suspect that the condi- 
tion of things is due to the fact that we have 
taken democracy for granted.” 


These educators all agreed to the necessity 
of inspiring and equipping young Americans 
with the knowledge necessary. to make them 
effective citizens. Dr. Robert Rienow of the 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York, recommends: 


“First the mystery must be stripped 
from the political process. Aware of all 
the facts, the future teacher must be im- 
bued with the belief that mass under- 
standing of these things is the salvation 
of democracy.” 


Yet the picture today is not wholly black. 
There are some bright spots. A few alert New 
York civics teachers pierced the fog of in- 
ertia. In the last mayoralty election their 
students took sides, debated vigorously, e.g., 
whether a friend of the Merit System should 
get the votes or whether they should support 
the opposition candidate who said in a speech 
to district captains: “When I am elected you 
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will all get your share’—spoils system un- 
abashed. Through practical instruction in 
voting for Councilmen by proportional rep- 
resentation in the schools a lesson was taken 
home to the parents. 


Recently some students in Des Moines, 
Iowa, planned to make local citizens con- 
scious of their duties as voters by preparing 
announcements to be made over the radio. 
The announcers cooperated and used these 
statements between programs. These students 
also canvassed 1,000 homes to find out who 
were registered, who had voted at the last 
election and, if some had not, why not. This 
stimulated the vote to such an extent that 
the district canvassed turned out the highest 
percentage of voters in the entire city for the 
local election. 


These same boys and girls, with the coop- 
eration of other schools, organized a parade 
through the downtown business secticn. With 
floats, decorated cars, school bands, they 
urged voters to register and vote. They also 
practiced what they preached and held elec- 
tions in the schools, designing their ballots, 
choosing their watchers, and tabulating the 
results. 


Under the direction of Leonard Kenworthy, 
of the Brunswick School, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, the entire civics course is planned 
with the community as the laboratory. In 
studying government, the boys attend hear- 
ings of the Board of Estimate and Taxation. 
Later they attend the Representative Town 
Meeting to hear the final vote on items they 
have previously heard considered. They also 
interview local officials. 

To be sure, students in their own elections 
will fall into all the worst tricks of the poli- 
tician, as when the late Superintendent Max- 
well in disapproval of a student government 
election advocated by our committee told me 
that the son of one of his friends asked for 
five cents every day to buy votes for the 
school mayor, whose election was then pend- 
ing. 

If this is a problem, surely all character 
education is a problem, for when better than 
at this early age to raise a high ideal and 
brace the student against political tricks? 
Why let him grow up in a fool’s paradise? 
Is anything gained by keeping young folks 
in a dreamland of idealism, alas, more fre- 
quently a bog of cynicism? 

In one of our New York high‘schools there 
is a Service League which aims to develop in- 
telligent followers as well as leaders, so that 
each may take his place in a real democracy. 
A pupil who fails in the regular course in 
Community Civics may remove the failure 
by good citizenship demonstrated through 
service. 
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The objectives of Dr. J. T. Salter’s course in 
the University of Wisconsin may well be 
adapted by high schools: 


“This is a course in citizenship. The 
purpose is to call the student’s attention 
to the political world in which he lives 
so that he may better understand and 
appreciate the significance and nature 
of public opinion, political parties, pub- 
lic .discussion, party organization, pres- 
sure groups, the politician, the states- 
man, the growing importance of adminis- 
tration, the merit system, the increasing 
significance of government, and the voter. 
The subject matter of this course is life, 
not literature, and all that we can do 
here is to get an introduction to that 
life, and a hint as to how it might be ob- 
served and lived in all the years to come. 
If one does not completely agree with 
the words of Pericles, ‘We differ from 
other states in regarding the man who 
holds aloof from public life, not as quiet, 
but as useless,’ he is bound to accept the 
proposition that we are living in moment- 
ous times. 

“It is doubly urgent that the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship be observed by ev- 
ery citizen. One million times zero is 
still zero, but a million times one is a 
number of tremendous size.” 


A usual answer to inquiry as to why high 
schools do not give adequate teaching and 
training in representative government is that 
the Regents or the school boards do not re- 
quire it. Alas, few steps in any kind of prog- 
ress are originated by boards until pushed. 
Were the founders of the public schools right 
in promising that the schools would make 
their main duty that of improving represen- 
tative government? Ought a teacher to wait 
for the men higher up? Ought a teacher for 
any reason to excuse himself from the duty 
schools were organized to make their main 
concern? 





What would I think of a surgeon who 
would entertain his friends with an account 
of what a patient said while under the in- 
fluence of an anesthetic? Just what I would 
think of a teacher who would similarly use 
the actions and remarks of a child under his 
care in the schoolroom. 





The new commencement plays a vital part 
in the educational program of a community. 
It constitutes an ideal means of presenting 
before the public a living portrayal of the 
function of the school in modern society. Its 
effectiveness in serving this important pur- 
pose depends upon the methods: and spirit 
which characterize the commencement pro- 
gram.—Pennsylvania Public Education Bul- 
letin. 
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Some Illustrations of Extra-Curricular 
Activities in an Elementary School 


URING the past years scores of books and 
magazine articles have been written about 
extra-curricular activities as they apply 

to high schools, but very few have been writ- 
ten about elementary schools.! Extra-curric- 
ular activities seem to have trickled down 
from college to high school and from senior 
high school to junior high school and only 
recently have they become somewhat common 
in elementary schools. Houses are not built 
from the top down but from the bottom up. 
To build an adult citizen, let us begin in the 
elementary schools. Let us have courage to 
give elementary school pupils practice in 
“self activity.” 

Last February I visited the City and Coun- 
try School in lower Manhattan, New York 
City. This school is organized on the basis 
of learning by doing. I saw two nine-year-old 
boys in their science laboratory blowing glass 
using a Bunsen burner. Another boy of the 
same age was melting paraffin to make can- 
dles; a girl of nine went to a cabinet, took 
out and weighed materials to make a gelatine 
hectograph. It is not possible for all ele- 
mentary schools to provide such experiences, 
but all elementary schools, public and pri- 
vate, can provide for many activities, cur- 
ricular as well as extra-curricular. The un- 
derlying philosophy of the above school is 
learning through experiences. 

Let me quote a few passages from a folder 
published by this same school: “Each age 
group above seven years has a job which 
fills a definite school need. The job must 
be fitted to the ability and maturity of the 
group, and if possible the job should con- 
tribute to the enrichment of subject matter.” 

These activities might be considered cur- 
ricular, but the principle of bringing real life 
into the school, of learning by practice, holds 
for both curricular and_ extra-curricular 
fields. More and more we should do extra- 
curricular things on school time, but not 
make them a part of the formal curriculum. 
There should be room for choice. There 
should be some spontaneity and as soon as 
a thing is in the curriculum it tends-to be- 
come forced and stereotyped. 





1 A book entitled Extra-Curricular Activities 
in. the Elementary School, by H. C. Mc- 
—" will soon be published by McGraw- 

ill. 
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N. Ropert RINGDAHL 
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In our own building we have some seventy- 
five out of 825 pupils assigned definite du- 
ties, chiefly of a service nature. This does 
not include pupils assigned to duties within 
any room, nor traffic safety patrols, nor does 
it include club activities. To teach pupils 
responsibility, give them responsibility. 

Elementary pupils can and do carry out 
their duties well. There is a feeling of gen- 
eral fellowship. A year ago, a small lawn 
adjacent to the first and second grade play- 
ground was being walked on. I called the 
six first and second grade teachers together. 
We decided to assign two pupils from each 
room to take charge. Pupils rotated on a 
weekly basis. This was two months before 
school closed and there was only one case of 
trespass, and he was brought in by a patrol. 
Teachers had discussed the matter in the 
rooms and explained why we should protect 
the lawn. Slow pupils assume their duties 
as well and profit as fully as the bright 
pupils. This year we did the same thing 
in keeping pupils off the stone ledges and it 
worked well. 

A boy, Robert Sullivan, then in grade six, 
was president of our council some six years 
ago. He went to senior high, a school of 2700, 
and was twice elected council president, elect- 
ed president of their 12B, and again of their 
12A class; was chosen managing editor of 
their school paper and was elected to their 
national honor society. He graduated last Jan- 
uary. He was one of four boys from 200 ap- 
plicants chosen to attend a school in Cali- 
fornia where they will pay him all his ex- 
penses for four years, where they have 25 
pupils, and teachers on a tutorial basis, where 
scholarship and all around personality count. 
I asked him to speak in January to our 150 
pupils just leaving for junior high school and 
he spoke very well. During a little visit be- 
fore his talk, he volunteered the information 
that the instruction and training he had 
secured while president of our council was 
the only training of that nature that he had 
ever received, and that it had been of great 
value to him in his activities in senior high 
school. One instance does not prove a claim, 
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but it does illustrate very cleariy what activi- 
ties on the elementary school level may do 
for a pupil. 


Most of our authorities say that the ulti- 
mate objective of an education should be to 
build a personality. Not long ago I listened 
to a psychologist speak on the subject, “How 
to build personality in children.” He talked 
for nearly twenty minutes before he said 
anything bearing on the title of his talk, but 
then in one sentence he said a great deal in 
these words: “To build personality, let a child 
do things for himself, give him many differ- 
ent contacts.” Extra-curricular activities af- 
ford opportunity par excellence for these two 
suggestions. Activities afford opportunity to 
make choices and we are told that a strong 
character is the result of a succession of 
right choices. If the pupil is dominated and 
controlled at every turn, he gets no experi- 
ence at choices, no chance for self activity. 


To live well requires skill in the techniques 
of living and skill can be acquired only by 
constant successful practice. A few days ago 
I watched the final contests in the collegiate 
track and field meet at the University of 
Minnesota. We sat enthralled to see six men 
jump six feet seven and three-fourths inches, 
and two tie the world’s record at six feet 
eight and three-fourths inches. A little inquiry 
will show that these young men started very 
early and for years practiced the skills in 
which they became unusually expert. We ex- 
pect our young people to become good citi- 
zens, but do we give them any real practice 
by which to acquire the skills of citizenship 
and good living? 

In a recent case where we had a joint con- 
ference at school of our teachers and the 
Child Guidance Clinic Staff over a fourth 
grade boy, the psychiatrist said: “It takes a 
long time to learn honesty.” That statement 
made a real impression. He said honesty is 
not to be learned over night, nor by mere ex- 
hortation, nor by punishment alone. He said 
honesty must be learned through the lessons 
of experience. 


Early this year at Atlantic City I heard a 
discussion of delinquency conducted by edu- 
cators and penologists, one of the latter be- 
ing Warden Lawes. He made many interest- 
ing statements, one of which was that chil- 
dren should get much more social education 
than they do get, that social education is 
much more important than subject matter 
education. What is social education? Do 
our formal classrooms and schools where ev- 
erything is standardized and under rigid com- 
pulsion with no freedom for activities, offer 
social education? The answer is No. The 
informal school where pupils are given some 
freedom, where they are helped to show self 
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restraint, where they acquire some skill in 
wise choices, where they also feel the social 
pressure of their own group, is likely to give 
them a good measure of social education. 
Minor difficulties within the school circle, 
where the pupil learns to evaluate both his 
own conduct and the conduct of his class- 
mates, may be the very experience by which 
his future conduct will be guided. In a recent 
lecture on the subject, “Some Neglected Areas 
of Social Education,” Dr. Ernest Horn, of 
Iowa, stressed the fact that we do not suf- 
ficiently teach pupils the meaning of matters 
like marring lawns, bicycle regulations, etc. 
He said pupils should share in enforcing such 
regulations, and that this was “social educa- 
tion.” 


I would do one thing if I were in full au- 
thority which I have as yet not tried. I would 
have the whole room, by vote and discussion 
if necessary, decide on the report card con- 
duct marks of all members of the class. These 
marks would be more fair, more nearly cor- 
rect, and more valuable, than marks any 
teacher might give. We should have much 
more cooperation of pupils of all grades in 
evaluating citizenship behavior of school- 
mates. I would consider such experience good 
social education. 


Warden Lawes also said that the schools 
should do for the pupils what the peniten- 
tiaries try to do for them after they get there, 
namely, discover their interests and apti- 
tudes and then teach them a trade. Extra- 
curricular activities in the elementary school 
may have great vocational significance in the 
junior and senior high school in that inter- 
ests and aptitudes of pupils are frequently 
revealed through these activities. Further, 
pupils come to like school and as a result 
there is little or no truancy and truancy leads 
to further delinquency. I firmly believe that 
delinquency on the part of 14- and 15-year- 
olds or older would be cut in half if pupils 
were given wide opportunity to engage in 
extra-curricular activities freely. 


Now, what are some specific organizations 
or procedures that permit self activity in 
elementary schools? I will name only five— 
home room duties, a student council, building 
and playground patrols, pupil conducted as- 
semblies, and clubs. 

Pupils like to be assigned duties, however 
small, and will, as a rule, do them conscien- 
tiously. Duties may begin in kindergarten 
and first grade and may be very simple. 
A dozen or more in a room may be assigned 
different duties dealing largely with house- 
keeping, but including taking charge of the 
room if the teacher is absent temporarily. 
Serving as hosts or hostesses, ball captains, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A Note Sent to All Parents vers ricer: searos 


N EVERY school or school system there is 
a need for some means for conveying to 
parents the thoughts and plans of the 
teachers. After all, parents and teachers have 
parts of the same job, rather than separate 
jobs, and in a systematic way some provision 
should be made for them to think together. 

For the purpose of this co-operative think- 
ing a school may advantageously issue some 
form of bulletin-to-parents. In a large school 
it will be printed; in a one-teacher school it 
will be hectographed. In the medium-sized 
school it will be produced on the stencil 
duplicator. Its purpose will be served best 
when it is issued at intervals of a month or 
less. 

The school bulletin should interpret both 
curricular and extra-curricular activities of 
the school, but it is surprising to note how 
large a proportion of school matters that need 
interpreting are what we commonly regard 
as “extra-curricular.” The following items 
are suggestive of what may properly appear 
in early bulletins of the school year. 


BULLETIN TO PARENTS 
(NAME OF SCHOOL) 


(Name of Superintendent or Prineipal) 
Introduction 


This bulletin is a part of our school’s pro- 
gram for co-operation between school and 
home. We hope it will be the means of achiev- 
ing a more thorough and effective working 
together gf parents and teachers. Plans and 
purposes of the school not treated here will 
be taken up in later issues of this. bulletin. 
Questions and suggestions from parents will 
always be appreciated. 


Student Council 


The Student Council is an organization 
made up of elected and qualified students. 
Its members are representatives of the four 
classes of our high school and from other 
student groups. Its purpose is to assist in 
the control of the student body, setting forth 
the ideals of good citizenship and democratic 
principles when dealing with problems con- 
cerning the welfare of the entire school. 

The Council gives special attention to new 
pupils and attempts to make them feel at 
home in their strange surroundings. It strives 
continually to carry out the democratic prin- 
ciple of “the greatest good to the greatest 
number” by upholding the rights of each one. 
It challenges students to hold a higher respect 
for all teachers and fellow-students. 


Home Room 
This unit of organization is the pupil’s 
school home. Through it each student may 
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learn to know his teacher better and also to 
take part some time during the year in activi- 
ties which interest him most. In working 
with other persons in the group, he gets new 
ideas and finds satisfaction in expressing his 
own to them. 

Officers are elected by the group on the 
basis of ability to fill the positions. Commit- 
tees are appointed to bear responsibility in 
working out projects, giving a greater num- 
ber the privilege of serving in the home room. 
Meetings are held once a week. A well quali- 
fied teacher acts as adviser to guide the voca- 
tional and educational training of the pupils, 
besides encouraging right attitudes and ideals. 


School Assembly 


A school assembly program will be held for 
one hour once a week. It gives the faculty 
members and entire student body a chance 
to meet for the enjoyment of worth-while 
activities. Student participation will be a 
prominent characteristic, but as often as pos- 
sible guest speakers with something to offer 
will be invited to address the students. Par- 
ents and interested friends will always be 
welcome to each week’s assembly program. 


Athletics 


The school’s desire is to follow an effective, 
well-directed physical training program—one 
which will meet the needs of each individual, 
whether for health instruction, corrective 
work, or to satisfy the love of an enjoyable, 
clean, competitive sport. 

The activities carried on by our school will 
be chosen and conducted in such a way as 
to stress the values of sportsmanship, fair 
play and courtesy, rather than just the win- 
ning of a game. 

It is the wish of the school to cooperate 
with the home and community in safe-guard- 
ing and promoting health interests, as well as 
to encourage the development of good char- 
acter. 

Clubs 


Members of a club are bound together by 
the enjoyment of common, yet varied, inter- 
ests. They are a congenially associated group 
and join voluntarily because they like the 
same things and get a certain pleasure from 
working with one another. This adds to their 
happiness in school work. 

Clubs are organized and supported by stu- 
dents. Membership is limited, and dues are 
regulated by decision of the group. A faculty 
member who has a special interest in, and 
training for, the particular club is chosen as 
sponsor. Meetings are conducted each week 
by correct procedure, and each student may 
have the opportunity to express his desires 
or opinions. 

The wide variety of clubs will: take care 
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of the different interests represented in the 
student body. Each will stimulate growth 
and appreciation in that field of education 
which attracts the pupil most. Clubs give 
valuable training for wholesome occupations 
and encourage a wise use of leisure time; also 
they help the student to adjust himself so- 
cially. 


School Plays and Debating 


There is no activity which gives students a 
better opportunity for self-expression and for 
the use of their talents in the service of the 
school than does taking part in a school play. 
Through it they learn how to appear before 
audiences and thereby gain poise, personality, 
and character—so essential to true leader- 
ship. 

Members of casts will be chosen by a well- 
trained teacher of dramatics in a _ try-out 
process, and an opportunity to appear in a 
play will be given to as many students as 
possible. Others will be allowed to take care 
of staging, lighting, costuming and business 
management under the supervisor’s direction. 


Only such students will be used in plays as 
indicate a desire to participate. It does not 
seem wise to force a student into a play. Later 
the is apt to realize the educational and social 
values to be gained from such participation 
and then perhaps express a desire to carry 
a part. 


Members of debate teams will be chosen by 
try-outs. Topics will be kept within the lim- 
its of the abilities of the speakers. A well- 
qualified teacher who has a genuine interest 
in debating will always be ready to help and 
advise students in this phase of speaking. 
Debating contributes to the solving of some 
problems—whether of local or nation-wide 
interest. 


School Publications 


As the daily newspaper is necessary to the 
community, so is the school publication— 
whether newspaper, magazine, journal, year- 
book, or bulletin—of great interest to all the 
students. 


Membership to the publication staff is vol- 
untary and is determined by a well-qualified 
faculty member on a more or less competi- 
tive basis. Students may be given the oppor- 
tunity to earn promotion to a more responsi- 
ble position. Almost all the boys and girls 
may have some part in the publications, since 
there is such a broad field of interests to be 
covered in the school program. 


Financial support is necessary to carry on 
publication work, and it is hoped that the 
local merchants will see fit to assist the stu- 
dents in their enterprises whenever possible. 


Scholarship Honors and Contests 


To motivate and encourage worthy use of 
abilities and higher development of personal, 
social, and scholastic achievements, awards 
will be given in various contests. A point 
system will regulate the number of activities 
in which a student may participate. 
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School Parties 


All social functions held under auspices of 
the school must be held in the school build- 
ing under direct supervision of a social di- 
rector or chairman of the social committee. 
Faculty members or interested parents will 
chaperon each party, and eleven o’clock will 
be set as the hour for departure. Committees 
will have charge of arrangements, and 
amusements will be of a character to enter- 
tain the entire group and to assure interest 
for all present. The school will not be held 
responsible for parties held by parents or by 
other persons. 

School Reports 

A report of each student’s standing will 
be sent to the parents at the end of each 
six weeks’ session. 


School Hours and Attendance 
School will begin at eight forty-five and 
close at four o’clock, allowing an hour and 
a quarter noon intermission. Regular attend- 
ance contributes to school success, and an 
“excuse” is expected as an explanation of 
tardiness or absence. 


Lunches 
Wholesome meals will be served at noon in 
the cafeteria at a reasonable and non-profit- 
making price. Those who desire, however, 
may bring their lunch and eat in a designated 
room. 
Conclusion 
It is hoped that the descriptions and pur- 
poses of some of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties and plans of the school program given in 
this bulletin will justify the prominent place 
they hold in the students’ school life. A later 
bulletin will give information about other 
activities and interests not mentioned here. 
ok ck K 


Properly conducted, the school bulletin is 
of unlimited value. It helps to maintain the 
school’s good-will by pointing out its objec- 
tives and by showing how it is proceeding 
toward them. It answers questions before 
those questions arise. 
able prejudices by presenting the evidence be- 
fore judgment has been rendered. Every 
school needs its help. 





If the commencement is to fulfill its func- 
tion in an impressive and efficient manner 
it should be attractive and original. The 
planning should be carried on by the gradu- 
ates and the program should be largely of 
their own devising. The central theme should 
be of definite interest to all who directly or 
indirectly participate, including pupils, par- 
ents, and other groups and individuals. In 
this way commencement secures the active 
attention of the entire community, and hav- 
ing secured such attention, can interpret the 
educational activities of the school to the citi- 
zen.—Pennsylvania School Bulletin. 
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An Experiment in Interscholastic Debating 


E old problem of determining winning 

debate teams and selecting suitable judges 

became so acute in the Inter-High School 
Debating League in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania during the 1937 season that a definite 
change became necessary before the 1938 pro- 
gram could be launched. 

It was impossible to secure three trained 
judges in each town to serve at ail home 
debates. Even if such men had been every- 
where available, the expenses would have 
been too great. Consequently diffe: ont judges 
of varying and sometimes questionable ability 
were used for each debate. Smaller commu- 
nities would have difficulty in obtaining sat- 
isfactory judges for even one debate. Such 
conditions naturally made the whole system 
increasingly undesirable as the same diffi- 
culties grew with each new season. It was 
not so much a matter of actual ability on 
the part of judges as it was one of experience 
and training, as well as one of availability. 

Apparently the only satisfactory solution 
would have been to use one competent critic 
judge, or the same set of judges, and have 
him judge all debates for all schools in the 
league. This was, of course, impossible. It 
would have meant the intermittent employ- 
ment of a traveling judge who could go 
from school to school at irregular intervals. 
This would have created a tremendous and 
complicated task of schedule-making. 

The direct alternative of judged debates ‘is 
the non-decision variety, but this did not ap- 
peal to the member schools because of the 
subsequent lack of a stimulus to motivate 
interest among either the townspeople or the 
student body. There was as much disapproval 
of the non-decision as of the judged debate. 

Despite the dissatisfaction with all known 
plans for high school debating, eager and en- 
thusiastic coaches, with the cooperative assist- 
ance of the debate coach of Allegheny Col- 
lege, who had “fathered” the organization, 
determined, nevertheless, to continue inter- 
scholastic competition and set about to dis- 
cover a league program that would be sat- 
isfactory. There being no previous experi- 
mentation from which to draw conclusions, 
any new plan adopted would be admittedly 
an experiment. As a beginning, then, to be 
changed as the necessity arose, a plan was 
adopted by which the most effective individ- 
ual speakers, instead of a winning team, 
would be selected after each debate. 

One point of the new system was to have 
each debater select the most effective speaker 
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of the opposing team, and each coach the 
best speaker in the entire debate. The stu- 
dents’ votes were to count one; the coaches’, 
two. After two debates, this rule was changed. 

It proved to be an extremely difficult task 
for coaches to compare debaters on a purely 
superficial basis, when they were already in- 
timately acquainted with one-half the com- 
peting group. When it became necessary to 
choose between two persons from their own 
team, the coaches were even more greatly 
handicapped. They found it virtually impos- 
sible to evaluate the sheer handling of a 
particular debate on the part of two students 
whom they had seen develop step by step 
through a series of debates. Futhermore, 
coaches often times were influenced by 
factors that did not actually concern the de- 
bate at hand. For example, one coach ad- 
mitted that he automatically voted against 
one of his own debaters when his student 
failed to follow a certain bit of advice from 
his coach, when as a matter of fact this par- 
ticular failure could not have been known by 
the visiting coach or debaters and had no 
bearing whatsoever upon the actual effective- 
ness of the speech. Because of these varied 
difficulties, the rule was changed so that 
coaches, like the debaters, voted for the most 
effective speaker of the opposing team. 

A second feature of the original experi- 
mental plan was to have both coaches and 
students select at the end of the season the 
outstanding debater among the opponents met 
during the entire season. This meant, how- 
ever, that a student forced to miss one debate 
automatically lost his standing among the ef- 
fective debaters, as the members of that par- 
ticular opposing team would not have heard 
him when the vote was cast at the end of 
the season. 

Discussion concerning this difficulty 
brought forth one of the finest points of the 
new system, although it had been unmen- 
tioned before. Because the emphasis upon 
a team award was removed, one coach was 
deliberately changing about those debaters 
who were obviously out of the running for 
individual honors. When the matter of en- 
forced absences arose, it was immediately ap- 
parent that such occasions were blessings in 
disguise, as it would give opportunity for . 
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doing with every position what one coach 
had already done in the weaker positions— 
substitute frequently and thus give more stu- 
dents the opportunity to debate and gain defi- 
nite experience. The selection of the outstand- 
ing opposing debater met during the entire 
season was eliminated and coaches were ac- 
tually incited to use more speakers for the 
next season. 


The new plan originally provided for a 
team award as well, with this to be made on 
the basis of the average effectiveness of the 
individual members of a team. When it be- 
came advisable to change the coaches’ vote 
to a member of the opposing team instead of 
either team, and when the selection of the 
season’s outstanding opposing debater was 
eliminated, there was no longer any measure 
for comparing the relative merits of teams. 
With these two mid-season revisions, the 
team votes were automatically the same and 
no award was possible. 


The complete rules in use at the end of 
the season, exclusive of conventional point- 
ers concerning specific debate routine, were 
as follows: 


1. At each debate the six competing debaters 
and the two coaches will vote for the most 
effective debater on the opposing team. 
Each student’s vote will count one and 
each coach’s, two. 

2. All votes will be announced at the end of 
each debate. 

3. At the end of the season, all votes will be 
tabulated. The total number of votes cast 
for each speaker will be divided by the 
number of debates in which he has en- 
gaged. This will determine his average in- 
dividual effectiveness throughout the en- 
tire season. 

4. To be eligible for an award, a student 
must have participated in at least half 
the debates (a majority if an odd number) 
of the whole season. 

5. A special gold medal will be awarded to 
the individual debater receiving the high- 
est average of effectiveness in the league. 

6. Six smaller gold medals and six bronze 

medals will be awarded to the twelve de- 

baters ranking next. 

At the end of the season an exhibition de- 

bate will be held between the three most 

effective affirmative debaters and the 
three most effective of the negative side. 


=I 


The 1 sults of the first campaign under 
this new system proved satisfactory from 
the standpoint of the awards, every school 
receiving at least two. The exhibition debate 
proved exceptionally interesting. The stu- 
dents were enthusiastic, as evidenced by the 
spirited way in which the cgntestants ac- 
cepted the challenge of working together and 
organizing a plan for the presentation of the 
case. This final debate, in fact, was particu- 
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larly encouraging to coaches, who noticed 
evidences of a more intrinsic interest in de- 
bating than had appeared in regular session 
debates. 


Further results can be measured only 
through the following advantages and weak- 
nesses of the new system, as pointed out by 
the coaches in a post-debate conference, when 
they agreed to adopt the plan, still subject 
to necessary experiment, for the 1939 season. 


ADVANTAGES 


1. More students have an opportunity to de- 
bate, because experimentation with new 
speakers can have no effect upon the stand-* 
ing of any individual debater and can not 
influence any team’s standing. 

2. The strain of a judged contest debate is 
removed without lessening the enthusiasm of 
the debaters. 

3. Acting as judges themselves trains the 
students in critical ability. 

4. The students feel freer to speak extem- 
poraneously, and this offers greater oppor- 
tunity for development of the personality. 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. It is possible for a good speaker to go 
through a whole season with no votes be- 
cause another speaker on the same side is 
distinctly superior, although he is superior 
to some speakers on the opposite side of his 
team. 


2. Most students are not yet trained and at 
the beginning of the system they used obvi- 
ously different standards ix: their judging. 
This should be less noticeable, though, with 
another season and uniform instructions. 

* * ok * 


The school people behind this plan are 
working constructively toward a solution of 
the problems incident to debate. Like the de- 
baters that they are, they have accepted the 
challenge. 





The school of the future must assume a 
larger share of responsibility for the diagnosis 
of its pupils. Large manufacturing corpora- 
tions have long since learned that the quality 
of their raw materials and the finished prod- 
uct must be kept under constant and expert 
scrutiny if they are to succeed. Hence large 
sums are expended for measurement, testing, 
and research. The corresponding unit of the 
school is the laboratory for child study. This, 
too, may become recognized as the determin- 
ing factor in the success of the school’s busi- 
ness.—J. Harold Williams in Education. 





To initiate and cooperate we must accus- 
tom ourselves to change and take it as a mat- 
ter of course.—H. G. Lull. 
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A Marimba Band 


HE lumberman wagged his head and looked 
T very doubtful as we tested the sound of 

his 1 by 12 California redwood stock by 
tapping each board while balancing it over 
his second-floor lumber-shed rail. After some 
little time we had selected six boards, each 
14 feet long. 

When we asked our manual-training direc- 
tors to rip the boards into 1%-inch strips and 
explained our plan, they remarked, “We 
don’t see much use but we’ll do as you wish.” 


School Marimba 
te den . 
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ANAM 


Howarp A. GREENE 
Teacher, Fremont School 
Anaheim, California 


(They are real boosters of our band today.) 

Many of the boys of our class (Greeneville 
—named by the class after the name of their 
teacher) and girls, too, volunteered to spend 
several Saturdays in the shop with me to 
make the marimbas. We developed a real 
marimba factory. Considerable experimenta- 
tion took place, but we will mention here 
only the parts wnich actually are necessary 
to make the iniruments. The shop men and 
our principal helped us. 


We decided upon the 
15-bar marimba which 
is two octaves from 
middle C up. Since we 
wanted to make 40 
; instruments, one for 
‘= each member of the 
class, we cut 40 of each 
of the 15 bars. We had 
to remember the prin- 
ciple: 

The longer the bar the 
lower the tone; 

The shorter the bar the 
higher the tone. 

This is not true, how- 
ever, unless the width, 
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the strips into C lengths, a second into D, 
another into E, etc., to high C. Another boy 
tuned each bar to our factory-made marimba. 
One boy sawed the ends of the bars off to 
raise the pitch, another rasped out the bot- 
toms to lower the pitch, while a third struck 
the bar under construction and the pattern 
to determine the amount of cutting or rasping. 
From here the tuned bars went to the sanders, 
then to the mechanic who bored the holes at 
the nodal points. They were then stained by 
a girl painter and dried with paper towels 
by her classmate. Then they were carried to 
the next table, by the proper monitor, to be 
varnished. 


THE FRAMES ARE MADE 


While this work was in progress a similar 
group was making the frame upon which 
these bars were to rest. A still different group 
was making the folding legs. A clever young- 
ster brought garden hose washers for the 
mallet receptacles. The small hard-rubber 
mallets were secured from the Ludwig people 
by the teacher upon his personal visit to the 
factory during the third week of school. The 
felt upon which the bars were to rest was got- 
ten on this. same trip from the Deagan Inc. 
Our final efforts completed 40 very satisfac- 
tory marimbas. 

The class members brought a dollar each 
to pay for the material used and thus own 
their own instruments. A few of the class 
members bought the instruments on terms. 


During school days we made our own ma- 
rimba instruction books. I helped them much 
from my own method. Each member of the 
class has a book. So much theory of music 
has been learned by the making of these 
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books that a common testimony of most of the 
class is like the one of a monotone who said, 
“T used to hate music but now it’s great!” 
The book includes an index of musical terms 
which have actually become a part of the 
child’s musical expression. 

The regular singing class has taken on new 
interest since the fundamentals have been 
so thoroughly learned by this marimba 
method. 


The unity of the class and the spirit of 
cooperation has so thoroughly gripped the 
Anaheim 6th Grade Class that I suggest for 
your general motivation of school interest 
that you organize your class into a marimba 
band! 





Democratic coperation in the development 
of instruction will be an extremely difficult 
thing to achieve. It will involve many persons 
who do not usually participate in instruc- 
tional activities—notably pupils, parents, and 
non-parents. It should be extended to all 
areas of educational activity. The precise 
place and functions of the specialists will 
need to be redefined. Careful thought must 
be given to-the problems of organization 
within which a high level of democratic co- 
operation can be achieved without loss of 
efficiency.—Paul J. Misner in Educational 
Method. 





“What the best and wisest parent wants 
for his own child, that must the community 
want for all of its children. Any other ideal 
for our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted 
upon, it destroys our democracy.”—Dewey. 
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Small Town Big Tea 


“MEN the men come into Mincher’s Em- 

porium to get a paper, they hang around 

for a while, talking. On fall days the 
smell of burning leaves is in the air, a per- 
fume of reminiscence and dark promise. Fri- 
day afternoons the crowd is bigger, the talk 
more earnest. Can Penn hold Columbia? Is 
it Yale or Army? What are Dartmouth’s 
chances? Everybody has a dollar in the pool. 
The magazine racks are covered with iron- 
faced Apollos running for touchdowns. 


Not many of the citizens of Littletown get 
to see college games. But actors in the flesh 
are always more exciting than those known 
only through shadows or words. And _ so 
many of the townspeople get a share of color 
and drama into their lives through the activi- 
ties of the Littletown High School football 
team. 

Just before the Big Game with Mabuna, 
interest in the team works up to its highest 
pitch. Whenever the coach and players walk 
down Main Street that week, they’re stopped 
by people asking about the team’s chances. 
If fifteen-year-old substitute halfback Johnny 
Jones mentions to some one that a new play 
was worked out at practice the day before, 
his words are quoted and requoted all over 
town. 

To be the father of one of the heroes of 
the Big Blue Team naturally increases a 
man’s importance in the community. And it 
is one of the wonders of modern education 
that the number of hero-breeders was in- 
creased one hundred per cent in 1937. This 
was effected simply by increasing the size 
of the football squad from twenty-odd to some 
forty-five. This expansion was in line with 
the desire of Littletown people to see their 
high school team beat Mabuna. Littletown 
had not won for eleven years. And at last 
the board of education felt the pressure 
(strongly from non-tax-paying merchants) 
and agreed that there should be a new deal 
in Littletown football. 

Before it is possible for the reader to see 
this new deal in correct proportion, he must 
know something about Littletown and its high 
school. The population of the town is about 
3,000, and the high school (drawing some 
students from outside the town) has an en- 
roliment of 850, of whom 470 are boys. But 
160 of the boys are freshmen, and so only 
310 are eligible to obtain the direct benefits 
of varsity football. Of this number, as has 
been said, about 45 were on the squad. 
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The first step in the renovation of football 
was the hiring of a new coach. He had been 
a bright star on the football team of the prin- 
cipal’s college in 1934-36. When the Rotary 
Club met him at lunch early last September, 
he was a hit—a nice, energetic young fellow 
radiating physical well-being. His salary is 
$2600, and he teaches only four classes of 
commercial geography. Among the rest of 
the faculty there was a good deal of under- 
cover grumbling about this appointment. 
Other teachers start at $1250 and have six 
classes each. For them $2600 is the maxi- 
mum, to be attained only after fourteen or 
fifteen years of service. 

It is not altogether accurate to say that 
other teachers have six classes. During the 
*20tball season the chemistry teacher and a 
health education teacher have only five 
classes each, for they assist the coach on the 
training field. Because of these shortened 
schedules and others that result from coach- 
ing duties in other sports, it is necessary to 
hire a part-time teacher at $1,000. 

When the coach had looked over the forty- 
five uniforms and other gear left from past 
seasons, he said he would need a lot of new 
equipment if he was to turn out a winning 
team. Specifically, the following material was 
obtained in his first season: 


35 football uniforms at an average cost 
of $45 each 

2 massage tables 

1 sun lamp 

1 scales 

6 tackling dummies 

1 first aid kit ($70) 

30 band uniforms 

9 cheer-leaders’ uniforms 


Of course aside from equipment and sal- 
aries there are other expenses such as the up- 
keep of playing fields, transportation, and of- 
ficials’ fees. 

Expansion of football has led the way to 
expansion in other inter-school sports. A few 
of the more alert tax-payers (their rates have 
just been raised) are beginning to ask quer- 
ulously why the appropriation for competi- 
tive athletics (again exclusive of coaching 
salaries) has crept up from $500 in 1926 to 
$3,000 in 1937. 

When all is said and done, the 1937-38 bal- 
ance for inter-school athletics looks something 
like this: 


For inter-school football, basketball, 
and track (exclusive of coaching 
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salaries . 


Coaching costs (the difference between 
the salary of the coach and the aver- 
age salary of teachers in the high 
school, plus $1,000 paid to the part- 
time teacher required because of the 
shortened schedules of the coaches).. 2000 





$5400 
Expected income from season tickets 
sold to students and from gate 
receipts . 





Cost for one year of inter-school athletic 
competition 


This last figure is 5.89 per cent of the to- 
tal school budget of $47,560. 


In the meanwhile— 

In 1937 the school system was $15,600 in 
debt. 

The gymnasium appropriation in 1937 (for 
850 students) was $130. 

Population increase makes an addition to 
the school plant imperative. 


Non-coaching teachers are hired at mini- 
mum rates ($1250). 

There have been no salary increases for 
teachers since 1930. 

Beginning in 1932, there was a ten per 
cent cut in salaries. 

—yYes, that $2800 spent for intensive com- 
petitive athletics in.a single year could be 
very well used in other quarters. 

Anyway, the prospects for the season 
seemed bright. With a full-fledged coach and 
all the shiny new equipment, the school was 
convinced that it was going big-time. The 
members of the squad moved about in an 
aura of dedication. Pep-meetings and rallies 
exceeded anything of the sort ever before 
seen in Littletown. (Incidentally, the high 
point may have been the suggestion put for- 
ward by the superintendent and firmly re- 
jected by the woman teachers that as a 
“stunt” the latter should appear on the as- 
sembly stage in football uniforms and go 
through signal formations.) Alas, all to 
naught. Though Littletown won four of its 
eight games, Mabuna won the Big Game 30-6. 
Perhaps the fact that that town has about a 
hundred and fifty more students from which 
to select a team has something to do with its 
continued ascendancy. 


But what could be more un-American than 
to acknowledge the supremacy of a rival? It 
is known that Littletown’s appropriations for 
athletics will be more another year, and that 
they already include $125 for the purchase of 
a new tackling machine and $1000 for the 
employment of a special assistant to the 
coach. The latter will do no teaching; his 


sole function will be to help Littletown beat 
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Mabuna and if possible a few of its seven 
other opponents. 
% * * * 

When Joe came into the locker room and 
saw the other two boys there, he grinned. 

“You guys here, too?” he asked. 

He took off his coat and necktie. “Get off 
the lamp, Riggie,” he said. Give a guy a 
chance.” 

“Take it y’mugg,” said Riggie. He rolled 
off the rubbing table. Joe stretched out on 
it and adjusted the sun-ray lamp so that its 
beams struck on his bruised neck. He 
stretched luxuriously as the heat began to 
permeate the sore muscles. 

“Well, what do we do about those line- 
bucks on Saturday?” he began the conversa- 
tion. 

Upstairs the economics class from which he 
had escaped on the excuse of his injury was 
wrestling with the law of diminishing re- 
turns. Joe never will understand that law. 
But then in towns like Littletown who does? 

(The names are the only fictitious items in 
this story.) 





Who Should Go to College? 


Bewildered high school graduates of every 
variety-—rich ones and poor ones, brilliant 
ones and dull ones—are asking, “Should I go 
to college?” 

Should the answer be the same for every 
child? Can every child reap benefits from a 
college education? Or, should only those 
graduates whose past academic experience 
indicates that they will succeed in higher 
education be allowed to attend college? Each 
year, fond parents scrimp and save, deprive 
themselves of all but the bare necessities of 
life, in order that their child may attend col- 
lege. This is admirable if the child is men- 
tally equipped for college work. Many, how- 
ever, are beginning to wonder if some parents 
are not sacrificing themselves, as well as their 
children, on an altar of false hopes. “Colleges 
and universities, aware of this,” declares the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal, “are raising their re- 
quirements,” but “the responsibility devoives 
upon those who send young people to college.” 
The Journal urges parents to “think seriously 
of this problem.” “Perhaps,” points out the 
Journal, “their child needs something other 
than college training.”—Editorial in School 
Executive. 





No individual in the school has such an 
opportunity to influence conduct as the di- 
rector of physical education. No one can do 
so much good as he, if he is facing in the 
right direction. No one can do so much harm 
as he, if he is merely using the school situa- 
tion to advance himself.—Jay B. Nash in 
School Executive. 
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A Booming School Activity 


OW that radio has come to play such an 

important part in the life of all citizens, 

naturally it has become one of the lead- 
ing activity interests of the school. Aside 
from the wise use of leisure time which is 
possible through activities connected with ra- 
dio, there are at least three important rea- 
sons for the new emphasis on radio in educa- 
tion: (1) people listen to it so much that 
they ought to have some standards by which 
to judge what they hear; (2) an understand- 
ing of the technical side of sending and re- 
ceiving radio programs is valuable and prac- 
tically necessary; and (3) the study of radio 
from all sides may guide some into the field 
as their chosen profession. 


Schools in many parts of the country have 
introduced the study of radio into their ac- 
tivities in a variety of interesting ways. Some 
of them have put on actual broadcasts over 
the local station in their own or a nearby 
town. Others have staged mock programs 
over a public address system throughout the 
school or before the school assembly. Many 
of these projects seem worth mentioning for 
the suggestion they might give to those who 
would like to carry on some similar activity 
in their own schools. 

In a number of places these activities are 
carried on outside class, while in other cases 
the study of radio and the preparation of 
broadcasts is done in connection with classes 
in English, current events, or one of the so- 
cial studies. 

Schools get helpful radio program assist- 
ance from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Since October, 1936, the 
Office has conducted a Script Exchange 
which has been responsible for more than 
a thousand local educational broadcasts since 
the first of this year alone. The Exchange has 
probably done more to promote education by 
radio than has any other agency. Its services 
are free, and it has distributed more than 
50,000 copies of 100 tested educational scripts 
to many organizations in the United States, 
not counting the large number sent as sam- 
ples to every other continent on the globe. In 
addition, the Exchange has available radio 
manuals of suggestions for production of pro- 
grams and radio glossaries that define the 
technical words and phrases used in the stu- 
dio and control room. 

Broadcasting in high school has been quite 
extensively developed in Montana, where sev- 
eral schools have adopted radio projects in 
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their activities program. Several years ago a 
few places used local amplifying equipment 
to present programs in their own buildings. 
In Plentywood the history department pro- 
duced historical plays for “broadcast” to the 
classroom, with members of the class doing 
all the necessary work. 

When the United States Office of Educa- 
tion offered radio scripts to schools last year, 
the chairman of the state radio committee 
encouraged the dramatic department of the 
Terry High School, Terry, Montana, to un- 
dertake the experiment. Arrangements were 
made and the radio cast made its first ap- 
pearance over KGHL, Billings, two hundred 
miles away. The broadcasts were later con- 
tinued by the Billings High School. The prep- 
aration of these: programs was of great value 
to many Montana students. This new expe- 
rience put some life into the music and dra- 
matic departments of the schools and made 
them mean much more to everyone, since the 
quality of the work had to meet professional 
radio requirements. . 

In Kalespell, Montana, the Flathead County 
High School has successfully written and pro- 
duced a weekly series of programs. In another 
city the radio station has invited the super- 
intendent of schools and his staff to act as 
advisors in improving the general quality of 
broadcasting done by the station, a fine op- 
portunity for the schools to make use of 
what they have learned about radio. 

In Eastern Massachusetts a group of more 
than fifty junior high schools have joined 
the Public School Dramatic Guild, from which 
each member school prepares a fifteen-min- 
ute broadcast every month. Some of them 
provide for a program on every school day 
late in the afternoon, when the listening pub- 
lic will be at home to tune in. A member of 
the radio station staff supervises the guild 
programs, while in each school a teacher has 
charge of rehearsals and the selection of ma- 
terials. Students in the Reading High School 
have made their work in literature, dramat- 
ics, and speech more interesting by adapting 
stories such as “Enoch Arden,” “The Spectre 
Bridegroom,” and “The Prince and the Pau- 
per” for mock radio presentation before the 
Radio Club assembly. 

School clubs, students who have taken up 
radio as a hobby, and other interested per- 
sons may secure helpful information on the 
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technical phases of radio from the American 
Radio Relay League, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


A recent survey made by the U. S. Office 
of Education indicated how widespread 
broadcasting and other radio activities is 
among high schools. There are many clubs 
and other groups which consist of students 
interested in the technical phases of radio, 
such as the building of transmitting and re- 
ceiving equipment, set repair, 2d wireless 
code. Other groups are interes? n broad- 
casting and listening, activities w..ch include 
script writing, radio speaking, and actual 
broadcasting. 


Correspondence with Our 


World-Wide Neighbors 


H. M. Goprrey 
Supt. of Schools, Waseca, Minn. 


Knute A. of Jalsford, Sweden, is very anx- 
ious to exchange one of his beautiful, well- 
cured rat skins for a buffalo hide, which, he 
hopes, one of his Minnesota correspondents 
has recently acquired during a hunting trip 
on the plains of the North Star State. Mary 
Jones of Portland, Maine, has just requested 
the Student Letter Exchange of Waseca, Min- 
nesota, to supply her with the name of a 
“pen pal” in Mexico City, as she plans to 
spend a summer vacation in Mexico. Ruth 
Williams of Charleston, South Carolina, de- 
sires the name of a pupil in the London, Eng- 
land, schools. She expects to visit her cor- 
respondent some summer. 

These inquiries and similar requests come 
in each day. Director R. C. Mishek of the 
Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minnesota, 
sees to it that all these desires and needs are 
promptly filled. 

Since its inception in July, 1936, the Stu- 
dent Letter Exchange has provided hundreds 
of thousands of “pen pals” around the 
world. The Exchange arose, originally, from 
the classroom needs of the Waseca High 
School. It has grown rapidly from its small 
beginnings into its present position and is 
now approximately the third largest in the 
world. 


One of the very astonishing and interest- 
ing things which have been discovered in the 
development of this project is that the pupils 
in most of the leading countries, and many 
of the smaller countries, of tre world have 
learned to write letters in the English lan- 
guage by the time they have reached the age 
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of fifteen or sixteen years. In many cases, 
of course, they have learned before that age. 
South and Southeastern Europe, however, 
are not as “English-minded” as other parts 
of the continent. English is the first foreign 
language that must be learned in Germany. 
It has been found that English is used ex- 
tensively in such varying countries as Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Japan, China, Liberia, Cey- 
lon, Federated Malaya States, Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and even in “darkest” 
Africa. In fact, English seems to be taught 
wherever there are any schools, however 
crude or elementary they may be. 


Teachers and pupils of foreign countries 
frequently complain of the constant use of 
slang, idioms, and “short-cut” expressions by 
the students in the schools of the United 
States. 


Pupils of the United States ask most fre- 
quently for the names of correspondents in 
Hawaii, Germany, Holland, Sweden, France, 
and the British Isles. In this connection, it 
is interesting to notice that the Hawaiian 
correspondents almost invariably remind us 
that they are citizens of the United States 
and not of a foreign country. They em- 
phasize the fact that the attitude of respect, 
loyalty, and love of their own country, the 
United States, is taught as much in Hawaii 
as in the schools of the States. 


An endless number and variety of intensely 
interesting occurrences, problems, and diffi- 
culties could be recounted in outlining the 
development of the Waseca Student Letter 
Exchange. This is true also in explaining the 
securing of the names from foreign countrie3 
and related phases of the work. For instance, 
it has been found that Italy requires that 
boys shall correspond with boys and girls 
with girls. Any other arrangement will not 
be allowed. Again it has been observed that 
most of the pupils in foreign countries have 
hobbies in which they are very much inter- 
ested. Many foreign pupils are interested in 
collecting pictures of movie stars. Their fa- 
vorites are Gary Cooper, Robert Taylor, 
Clark Gable, and Shirley Temple. 


In the Student Letter Exchange of Wa- 
seca, Minnesota, an ideal method is made 
available for the most stimulating motiva- 
tion of the pupils’ use of English in letter 
writing and in similar ways. The use of the 
Exchange by the pupil brings with it another 
much desired educational benefit. The cul- 
tivation of a better understanding of the life, 
ideals, and aspirations of the people of other 
countries is one of the most needed and de- 
sired objectives of education today. There is 
no question but that the Exchange provides 
one of the most ideal and most effective ways 
of realizing this aim through our schools. 
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The More the Merrier 


ND the more profitable! There is some- 

times a question after a school program 

as to who has obtained the greater bene- 
fit—the tired but hilarious children; the 
beaming parents, whose offspring had the 
most prominent parts and made the fewest 
mistakes; or the tired, cross teacher, who was 
responsible for this outburst of talent. But 
schools of the children, by and for children 
are the order of the day and they need not 
be exploited for the sake of a few proud par- 
ents. 

By participating in programs, pupils gain 
poise, correct manner of speech, ability to co- 
operate with others, and many valuable les- 
sons in sportsmanship. They also take pride 
in a finished production which proves that 
they have done their work well. 


And their parents? It is about time for 
them to realize that a school program is not 
to exhibit how many lines little Mary can 
say by memory and without taking a breath, 
or how much louder Johnny sings than his 
cousin, who has adenoids, or what the teacher 
has been doing to earn her salary. The stage 
on the night of a performance is but a class- 
room, entirely for the benefit of their chil- 
dren. The audience is a part of the lesson and 
is privileged to attend only as it aids the 
students. 

If programs are of actual benefit, why ex- 
ploit a few talented students and leave the 
larger per cent to make up a part of the au- 
dience? Have they not had enough of this 
listening experience in actual classrooms? Nor 
should the brilliant child be omitted to en- 
courage his duller companion. 

Material should be carefully selected so 
that all of the children may take part. For 
example, an operetta is fo be given. Select a 
story which uses a number of speaking parts, 
no one of which entirely overshadows the 
rest. Make the children who are selected for 
the chorus conscious of the importance of 
their parts by making the chorus actually 
important. If you are careless with the chor- 
uses, and on the night of the performance the 
audience is indifferent to them, the poor chil- 
dren, who were so particular to have their 
costumes “just right’ and who counted the 
dance steps ever so faithfully far into the 
night, will feel that they had no part in the 
ultimate success of “the show.” 

Should there be those unfortunate young- 
sters who seem to have neither looks nor ac- 
tions which have any value (and where is 
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there a school that does not have these?), 
make a simple part suited to them. Give the 
“king” an extra body guard, and make him 
responsible for the king’s robe, to see that 
it always is placed just right for his position 
on the stage. Or have another assistant stage 
manager to run those very necessary errands. 
Such duties will bring much more happiness 
to dwarfed lives than sitting in the back of 
the auditorium, thinking of spelling words to 
copy, while other children play—and confi- 
dentially, you will enjoy it more, also. 

If you want to use more students, prepare 
simple group members for between-act spe- 
cialties. Should the first grade sing an In- 
dian war song, let a group of sixth grade boys 
dress as Indian chiefs, make tom-toms and 
accompany a simple dance with their rhyth- 
mic beat. They can also take charge of the 
children during the rest of the performance, 
tell them stories, and perhaps lift the tots up 
to the too-high drinking fountain, undoubt- 
edly a double blessing for them and for you. 

A large group can be handled as simply as 
a small one if you have a plan. This plan 
should be made out carefully by the director 
in the quiet of her own room, not in the 
presence of 300 milling children and their 
harassed teachers. Assign each group and 
sponsor to a separate room, not far from the 
stage entrance, to be used by them whenever 
they are not actually on the stage. Place a 
teacher and student page at each stage en- 
trance, the teacher to know who comes on the 
stage at a certain time and the page to go 
after that person or chorus. Plan entrances 
so that no two large groups will try to use 
the same entrance at the same time. 


Now a word about discipline. Busy children 
are well disciplined. To avoid long waits and 
consequent idleness, practice the program in 
small sections. Let the children understand 
the program as a whole and then each do 
his small bit to make it a success. Two re- 
hearsals of the entire cast are sufficient. 
Each group goes to its waiting room. When 
the summons comes, it does its bit on the 
stage and if carefully trained, does it well, 
and retires quietly. 

If you succeed in giving a smooth, accurate, 
and interesting performance, you will have 
benefited all of the pupils; they will be proud 
of their accomplishment; and the parents 
will not only be proud of their children, but 
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they will have been given value for their 
money. 

Like most other pep talks, this one must 
depart from the ideal and come to the prac- 
tical, often sordid, side of school programs. 
They must make money! Playground equip- 
ment, free lunches, a new second-hand piano, 
which probably won’t play either, and library 
books, are needed and may be purchased only 
if the show is a success. Who will come to 
the entertainment? The parents, grand-par- 
ents, cousins, uncles, aunts and neighbors of 
the children who participate. Isn’t that sim- 
ple? Have a large group performing; have 
a large group watching. Remember that in 
most communities the school is not the cen- 
ter of social life, and that you will put on 
your performance at 25 cent a ticket against 
the 15-cent Wild West, double fisted, double 
thrilling, double feature show, and the bi- 
weekly fight of the B. B. (Bark and Bite) 
Bridge Club! 

With a large group, you are started toward 
success. Give an entertainment that will 
please the people and make them look for- 
ward to the next one. But remember, your 
first duty is to the children. Try to give each 
child the idea that he has had a part in 
something that was worthwhile and that gave 
pleasure to others. That idea will help him 
to grow. 


Rocket Heads for School Papers 


CELESTINE Brock 
Journalism Instructor, Senior High School 
Grand Island, Nebraska 


Desiring something new to add zest to the 
second semester work last year, The Islander 
staff decided to streamline their by-weekly 
paper and to try rocket heads, of which they 
had heard some mention. 

The rocket is the lead of the story set in 
headline type and form to serve the usual 
purposes of the traditional head. If it is to 
be effective, this lead-head must carry the 
feature of the. story, catch the eye and in- 
terest of the reader, and, in addition, be a 
good sentence. If a sentence is not finished 
when this head is counted in, it continues 
unbroken into the body type. If a second 
sentence is needed before the pattern is filled 
out, a new sentence begins. Sentence struc- 
ture and thought are not sacrificed for form. 

The following illustrations will show some- 
thing about our schedule as worked out by 
the staff and the general appearance of the 
rocket head. 

In the first illustration, the head is one 
complete sentence. In the second, the sen- 
tence continues into the body type. In the 
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‘I Think We’d 
All Better 
Go Now,’ (24 pt. Vogue Med.) 

Thus Speaks Jean Geddes, 

Alias Lura Goodrich, 

A Visitor at the 

Kalness Home. (12 pt. Vogue Bold) 

“That’s all right with me,” bel- 
ligerently declares Herbert Kalness, 
more commonly known as Doyle 
Mattson. : 

“Come on, Andrew,” commands 
The Experiment 
Of a Guidance 
System for (18 pt. Italic) 
underclassmen, arranged by the ad- 
ministration at the beginning of the 
second semester has been deemed 
successful and advisable. 

Under this system, several new 








(24 pt. Vogue Med.) 

Dear Editor: 
It’s About Time I Wrote You a Letter of 
Complaint. For About 2 Months I Have 


had no decent stories| like at home. Gertie 
assigned to me until|and I plopped down 
you assigned me this—j}on one facing a mir- 


a chance to interview/|ror and proceeded to | 


Cliff Edwards, Holly-|look for Mr. Ed- 





third, a second sentence is begun in the bank. 

Our staff felt real pleasure in developing 
a style somewhat of their own. They discov- 
ered that these heads are as easy to write 
as are those of the usual types and that they 
are economical of space since there is no 
repetition. Our readers, both students and 
teachers, found the rocket style interesting 


and pleasing because it is different and of, 


a lovelier and more informal appearance than 
are those with the traditional heads. The rep- 
resentative of the firm of printers with whom 
we deal favors the idea and feels it is worthy 
of development. Altogether we are pleased 


with the experiment and plan to continue it © 


next year. 
The staff was forewarned that high school 


students frequently do not write leads well 


enough to make this type of head advisable. 
But they considered this a challenge to write 
carefully and, if necessary, to rewrite until 
the opening words of the lead should offer 
headline material. The result was better 
writing with but little more effort. 

To other staffs who like to pioneer a lit- 
tle and are not afraid to be different, we 
recommend an experiment in streamlined 
rockets. May you have the satisfaction that 
comes from a job well done. 


ScHooLt ACTIVITIES 
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Where Chess Is Played in Schoo! sissies cess 


HEN we called on Strobeck, in the prov- 

ince of Saxony, this little medieval vil- 

lage in the purple shadows of the Harz 
Mountains, where the people have played 
chess for nine centuries at least, we found 
the village schoolmaster, Herr Wilhelm 
Winne, actually teaching the royal game in 
the public school of Strobeck. 

Promptly after a simple breakfast of rye 
bread, chocolate and a dash of orange marma- 
lade, we left the Gasthof Schattenberg. As 
we passed a peasant on her knees at the en- 
trance scrubbing up the red stone flags for 
all they were worth, we smiled, “Viela Ar- 
beit.” “Yo,” she answered with a broad 
smile, and we noticed that she accented the 
“9” in her “Yo” just like the pompous of- 
‘ficials at the Munich Opera House. On the 
way to Strobeck’s grade school, for the chil- 
dren with high school ambitions go to Hal- 
berstadt, the nearest town, where Strobeck- 
ers barter for sugar, cigars, paper, gloves, 
beer, machinery, ice cream cones and an edu- 
cation, every Strobecker whom we passed 
wished us “Guten Tag” or “Guten Morgen” 
with all the accent on the words “tag” and 
“morgen.” 

We found the church, a modest evangeli- 

{cal institution restored after the fire of 1876. 
This simple edifice with its plain oak and 
black wrought iron stove is the heart of this 
little village. 

In Strobeck there are practically 1400 chess 
players. It is safe to say that almost 100 per 
cent of the village population beguile their 
leisure hours from dawn to dusk at home or 
in the field with this kingly pastime. The 
children learn the rules of the game “almost 
with their mothers’ milk” even as the royal 
youngsters used to do in the realm of Cyrus. 
Truly do they learn to master the rules and 
regulations of schach-spiel at the same time 
as they learn to conquer the three R’s. 

At the school house we met the hoary- 
headed, rosy-cheeked teacher, Herr Wilhelm 
Winne. Here we learned that the children in 
the highest grade of Strobeck, those children 
that range in age from 10 to 14 years, carry 
their chess boards to school as naturally as 
our American children carry their books. 
These children are taught chess every week 
during the last three months of Strobeck’s 
school year, January, February and March. 
School in Strobeck is kept open every month 
in the year. 

Presently, right before our eyes, Herr 
Winne explained the laws of the kingly game 
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to his 32 young devotees, the powers of the 
black and white chessmen, the pieces and the 
pawns, the kings and the queens, the bishops 
and the knights plus the castles—all in his 
native Teutonic tongue. 

Each bright-eyed child, on tiptoe with eag- 
erness, set up his 16 black or white chessmen 
in formal array on the checkered battlefield. 
Then for our benefit the genial schoolmaster 
explained to the class in detail the rules of 
the game. “Players with the white pieces 
make the first move,” he announced. “The 
first necessity of the game is to learn the 
names and the positions of your men on the 
board. Each piece has its own size and char- 
acter and the principal piece is the king. The 
object of the game is to manipulate your own 
men so as to break through the ranks of 
your opponent’s men on the board and cap- 
ture his king. He must be so checked by one 
of your men that he cannot be defended. We 
call this checkmate. 

“The next important piece is the queen. 
This piece has the most powerful range on the 
board. It can be moved in any direction when 
there is nothing in the way, but remember 
that it cannot jump over any of the other 
pieces or the pieces of your opponents. The 
position of the queen on the board at the be- 
ginning of the game is on the left side of 
the king. 

“To the right of your king and to the left 
of your queen stand your two bishops. Your 
bishops can move only in a diagonal direc- 
tion. 

“Standing next to your bishops are the 
knights, the most wonderful men on the board 
because they are the only men with the power 
to jump over your other men or.your oppon- 
ent’s men. The knight is also different from 
the other men on the board because he moves 
in an L-shaped formation either two squares 
forward or backward and then one square 
right or left, or he can move one square for- 
ward or backward and then two squares right 
or left. 

“The last two major men on the outside row 
of your board are called “castles.” They rank 
next to the queen in power. 

“You have eight major men, or pieces, on 
the back row of your board. When you begin 
the game a pawn stands in front of each 
major piece. Remember your pawns seem 
small and insignificant, but they are the real 
heart and soul of the chess game. You should 
play your eight pawns so as to force them 
through the ranks of your opponent’s men and 
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endeavor to reach the eighth or last row on the 
board. When any of your pawns attain this 
position and they are not captured by your 
opponent, you are allowed the privilege of 
taking back any major pieces which you have 
lost during the game. A person who cannot 
play pawns cannot play chess.” 

Turning to us, Herr Winne smiled, ‘‘That’s 
why chess is so interesting; you always have 
the privilege of capturing your opponent’s 
pieces, or not capturing them, while in check- 
ers you must always capture when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. After about the fifth 
move there are over 186,000 different com- 
binations to be worked out mathematically 
in attaining your end, which is always a draw 
between two equal players. No man has ever 
really conquered the game of chess.” 


Among these thirty-two Strobeck enthusi- 
asts there was no sign of discourtesy when 
they suffered defeat at the hands of their op- 
ponents. The fast players won or lost their 
games in 5 to 10 moves, while their slower 
brothers and sisters moved their men with a 
great deal of deliberation. The average player 
won or lost his game in 40 or 50 moves. While 
all this winning and losing was going on, 
there was no whispering or talking in the 
room. 

“Strobeck ist die Heimat des Schach,” Herr 
Winne reminded us as he finally sent the 
children back to their. lessons and bade us 
Godspeed Americaward. 

With an atmosphere of chess such as Stro- 
beck possesses, it is easy to understand how 
many of these children are a match for the 
average player from other sections of Eu- 
rope. 

Every summer a chess tournament is con- 
ducted in Herr Winne’s rambling school-house 
where generally 48 players strive for the 
championship. The winners are crowned with 
undying fame upon receipt of their new 
chess-boards, the trophies of the tourney. 
Proudly do the immediate families escort 
their heroes homeward with great pomp and 
ceremony. At this time the village is festive 
with banners and badges of gay chess-pro- 
voking designs, and the carnival spirit reigns. 
Then are the crooked cobblestoned streets 
honored by the feet of living kings and 
queens, bishops and knights. Courageous 
pieces and pawns slither hither and yon. 
Chess players from all corners of the repub- 
lic flock to Strobeck to witness this annual 
tournament of chess. 

Thus Strobeck—with its chess-minded men, 
women and children, its legendary atmos- 
phere of chess dating back 900 years or more, 
and its ancient gray stone tower of chess— 
presents a modern chapter in the colorful 
history of this royal game. 
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School Newspaper Comes of Age 


C. F. Poo.e 
Principal, Sterling High School, Sterling, Colo. 


Within the past score of years, the high 
school newspaper has advanced from an ob- 
scure and rather doubtful place in the cate- 
gory of student activities to a definite and 
important position in the school. Nearly every 
secondary school now has some type of publi- 
cation, ranging from a single mimeographed 
sheet put out irregularly by some news- 
minded individual or group, to the well-or- 
ganized paper or house organ produced week- 
ly or bi-monthly by a class in journalism. 


The forerunners of the modern school pa- 
per consisted primarily of two types: first, 
the unauthorized publication that existed 
only to “pan” the teachers in the school or 
to criticize adversely the plans and policies 
of the administration. The second went to the 
other extreme, serving as an official bulletin 
from the office of principal or superintend- 
ent. Both of these types have seen their day 
and are no longer cherished by either stu- 
dents or teachers. 


The modern school newspaper is a really 
original production of the students, for the 
students, and by the students, under the 
guidance of a competent teacher. The work 
on the paper is done by pupils themselves to 
the same extent as that done in the chemis- 
try laboratory, on the football field, or on 
the school stage. 

The paper has tremendous power. Educat- 


ors should realize that it is an educative. 


agency, a laboratory production, a means to 
an end, and as such deserves their moral and 
financial support. The good school paper is 
a creditable reflection of the aims, policies, 
and spirit of the school. It is one of the 


best publicity mediums in the hands of the 


school and deserves a place of prominence 
along with the football team, the band, the 
glee club, and the dramatic organizations. 

Studies made by the classes in journalism 
reveal that the school paper, taken home by 
students or mailed to the home, is more com- 
pletely read than is any other printed mate- 
rial entering the home. It is usually read line 
by line down to the smallest advertisement 
by every member of the family. Even per- 
sons not interested in the welfare of the 
school, who may be seeking something to crit- 
icize, will scan the columns of the _ school 
paper to see what may be found. 

If the school news is accurately, fairly, and 
constructively presented by the school pa- 
per, what better medium can one ask for in 
establishing a friendly and understanding re- 
lationship between the home and the school? 


ScHoo. ACTIVITIES 
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A Financial Plan for Small High Schools 


HE following financial plan may be of in- 

terest to small high schools. It does not re- 

quire too much detail and is valuable for 
accurate handling of funds. It was used in 
Trego Community High School at WaKeeney, 
Kansas, during the past school year. Such a 
plan should work in any school up to 500 
enrollment and with some alterations might 
be used in much larger schools. 


In Trego Community High School the head 
of the commercial department holds the posi- 
tion of financial secretary. The student treas- 
urer is a chief clerk of the financial secre- 
tary. Each organization has its own treasurer, 
who keeps his own books; these must balance 
with those of the financial secretary. 


Last year a budget committee was not 
used, but an estimate of possible expenditures 
for 1937-38 was obtained from the organiza- 
tion books or from an organization officer. 
This was done by the financial secretary. 
Aside from ordinary reasons for planning ex- 
penditures as correct business practice, it was 
desirable to find out about how much our sea- 
son activity tickets could be sold for at the 
beginning of the next school year. 


In this system the principal duties of the 
financial secretary are: 

1. To keep a ledger of the various school 
accounts. 

2. To make a financial statement for each 
organization at the end of each six weeks’ 
term. 

3. To audit the organization treasurer’s cash 
books. 

4. To sign checks for payment of bills and 
see to it that the plan is carried on in the 
proper manner. 


The principal duties of the student treas- 
urer are: 

1. To keep the cash book. 

2. To see to it that the duplicate depozit 
slips (white, blue)—one for filing, one for 
organization treasurer—are made out when 
money is deposited by an organization treas- 
urer. 

3. To file his copy of the triplicate requisi- 
tion blanks (one for files, one for class treas- 
urer, one for merchant). 


The principal duties of the organization 
treasurer are: 


1. To make out triplicate requisition blanks 
when preparing to make purchases, have 
them signed by the sponsor and himself and 
leave one copy with the financial secretary. 

2. To get itemized bills of goods purchased, 
take to financial secretary and get the check 
for payment. Pay the bill, get it accepted and 
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W. H. ELtiotr 
Principal, Trego Community High School, 


WaKeeney, Kansas 


return it to the financial secretary’s office. 
3. Keep a cash book for his organization. 
4. Deposit money with the financial sec- 
retary, using duplicate deposit slips, keeping 
one for his own files. 
5. Get his cash book audited every six 
weeks. 


The principal duties of the sponsor of each 
organization are: 

1. To know the financial plan of the school. 

2. To sign itemized requisitions. 

3. To see that bills are paid promptly. 

4. To see that the treasurer’s cash book, 
receipt book, deposit slips, and requisition 
slips are kept in the sponsor’s room. 

An example of the working of the finan- 
cial plan follows: (If anyone is interested, 
the school will be glad to furnish the plan 
in greater detail.) 

If materials for a party are to be purchased 
the following procedure is followed: The or- 
ganization treasurer fills out the itemized 
triplicate order form. It is signed by him and 
by the sponsor. He gives the financial sec- 
retary one copy, keeps one as a record, and 
takes one to the merchant for the goods. When 
he buys the articles, he asks for an itemized 
bill, which he takes to the financial secretary 
for payment. The financial secretary makes 
out the check, filling in the stub with the 
details. The organization treasurer, after 
making an entry in his own cash book, takes 
the check with the bill to the merchant. He 
pays the bill, gets the bill receipted, and re- 
turns it to the financial secretary for filing 
along with the requisition. Thus the requisi- 
tion, the receipted invoice, and the check are 
eventually all filed together. The item is 
posted to the ledger from the cash book by 
the financial secretary. 


To avoid expense all the forms except the 
school checks were mimeographed. 

In any activity where money is taken, at 
the gate will be found the student treasurer, 
the treasurer of the organization sponsoring 
the activity, and a sponsor. School credit is 
given to the student treasurer. 

Under this system there is very little chance 
for bills to be left unpaid, to come up for 
payment at the beginning of the next school 
term. Merchants are notified that no bills 
will be paid unless the student presents a 
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requisition and gets an itemized bill at the 
same time he purchases the goods. Merchants 
are glad to cooperate because the system pro- 
tects them as well as the school. 


Materials used in Trego Community High 
School include: 


1. A ledger for the financial secretary (we 
are using the columnar type). 

2. A school check book for the financial 
secretary. 

3. A cash book for the student treasurer. 

4. Cash books for the organization treas- 
urers. 

5. Purchasing requisitions in triplicate for 
the organization treasurers (white, blue, 
pink). 

6. Deposit slips for organization treasurers 
(duplicate, white and blue). 

7. Receipt books for organization treas- 
urers. 

8. Orders for tickets for organizations in 
duplicate (may use requisition blanks for this 
if desired). 

9. Ticket sales report blanks for ticket 
manager. 

(8 and 9 are not needed if no ticket man- 
ager is desired.) 


Extra-Class Activities 
H. Frank Hare 


In the extra-class activities the school has 
a laboratory well adapted to give instruction 
in the practical virtues of a democratic citi- 
zenship. Such virtues, however, do not blos- 
som forth without cultivation. To principals 
or teachers who are in charge of pupil or- 
ganizations and who understand the poten- 
tialities of the social life of the school for 
the preservation of democratic institutions, 
scarcely anything is more essential than a 
sound grasp of the principles of supervision 
under which the desired traits of character 
may bloom in full vigor. 


Pupils’ organizations appear in great va- 
riety of form and purpose. There are, on the 
other hand, principles of supervision, which, 
with varying degrees of emphasis, pertain to 
all. In the points that follow such of these 
principles as relate more specifically to the 
inculcation of desirable traits of character are 
stated: 


1. Every organization should be managed 
with a view to the production of educa- 
tional values. 

2. Every organization should be supervised 
by a member of the faculty. 

3. In their activities pupils should be given 
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all the freedom and initiative that they 
can wisely use. 

4. The example of faith in the cultural 
processes of a democratic society must be 
set by the principal in his relations with 
his colleagues of the faculty. 

5. Membership and participation should be 
voluntary except in governing organiza- 
tions, which must demand at least a min- 
imum of attention from all. 

6. The opportunities of leadership through 
office-holding, should be _ distributed 
widely and should not be limited to a 
small group of favored pupils. 

7. Time should be allowed on the daily 
schedules of advisers who are responsi- 
ble for exceptionally active organizations, 
such as glee clubs, newspapers, orches- 
tras, dramatic clubs, student councils, and 
athletic teams. 

8. Every organization should make some 
contribution during its year’s work to 
the good of the student body. 

9. When opportunity offers, advisers should 
encourage the members of their groups 
consciously to formulate the general 
principles of conduct which appear to be 
applicable to the social problems that 
they are attempting to solve. 

10. The finances of all organizations should 
be managed primarily with a view to 
teaching pupils honesty and _ financial 
probity. 

11. Every effort should be made by princi- 
pal and teachers to explain to parents 
and to the community in general the ideal 
educational possibilities that lie in the 
extra-curricular activities. 

—Pennsylvania Public Education Bulletin. 





In order that there might be time for pu- 
pil-initiated social activities, one period each 
day has been set aside in the Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Long Beach, for this purpose. 
This time is taken from the regular class work 
in such a way that a regular class meets 
only four periods each week, the fifth period 
being given over to student activities. 

When no classes are scheduled for the first 
period, Monday, an excellent opportunity is 
afforded to pick up the loose ends before 
starting regular class work and to avoid some 
of the usual “Blue Monday” difficulties. The 
activity period on Tuesday and on Thursday 
is generally used for clubs, committee meet- 
ings, and intramural athletics; Wednesday, for 
assemblies; and the last period on Friday is 
devoted to athletic activities. It has been the 
policy to close school one hour earlier on Fri- 
day, even though there may be no athletic 
competition scheduled on that day.—-Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education. 
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The Student Honor Committee Mrs. Marie Foote 


ERE has been for a number of years at 

Murphy High School an Honor Commit- 

tee of selected students supervised and 
guided by a teacher in their work of hear- 
ing, investigating, and disposing of charges 
against student offenders. All of their deci- 
sions are subject to the principal’s approval 
and he receives typed transcripts of all their 
proceedings. 


The work of this student Honor Committee 
is limited to the consideration of single of- 
fenses. It seemed wise, after a time, to keep 
a student under the direct, personal, friendly 
supervision of a selected teacher for a longer 
time than during a single offense. Repeated 
offenders were referred then to a Faculty 
Committee on Adjustment in Student Prob- 
lems, for ‘long’ cases. A teacher for a period 
of months studies a problem-student to dis- 
cover the basic cause of all his trouble and, 
if possible, to lift him out of old habits into 
a better, happier way of life. 


We are listing three cases dealt with by the 
student committee: 


Our school cafeteria, serving over three 
thouzand meals gach noon, is run almost en- 
tirely by students who have charge of cash 
register, change-tables, food racks, etc. Three 
boys noticed John Jones (as we will call 
him) get ice cream and candy from the cafe- 
teria without paying for it. They watched 
him for a week and even followed him 
through the line to see if he got by with it. 
These three students charged that student- 
checkers winked at it. The affair began to 
be talked about by the student body in gen- 
eral, who charged that favoritism was prac- 
ticed by student-checkers, allowing certain 
cafeteria student-workers who had earned a 
twenty-cent lunch to have more than a twen- 
ty-cent lunch without paying for it. John 
was not a paid worker and when called be- 
fore the student Honor Committee he stoutly 
denied all dishonesty. The head checker de- 
nied knowledge of John’s dishonesty but 
shamefacedly admitted to the student Honor 
Committee favoritism among workers. The 
student Honor Committee gave the head 
checker the choice of giving the names of 
favored workers or of bringing them to an- 
swer the Committee’s questions in his pres- 
ence. He brought in six boys who acknowl- 
edged taking food, knowing guiltily that they 
were exceeding the twenty-cent limit. The 
head checker had never himself exceeded the 
twenty-cent limit. After John had denied guilt 
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Direc. of Guidance, Murphy 
High School, Mobile, Ala. 


for several days, the Committee informed 
him that they were prepared to face him with 
witnesses who had watched him. He then 
confessed that he had for two weeks been 
getting food without paying for it. He was 
pale and ashamed. He offered to pay for the 
food and stay one hour a day indefinitely in 
the detention room. He asked not to be sent 
home as his mother was sick. He had told 
his father, he said. The Honor Committee 
asked John to make out a bill for them, es- 
timating the amount taken and to return the 
bill to the Committee receipted by the stu- 
dent cashier and the faculty cafeteria mana- 
ger. The student Honor Committee asked the 
faculty cafeteria manager to reprimand work- 
ers for negligence such as allowed John to 
pass through the line without paying. They 
were convinced this was negligence only. 
The Honor Committee advised all workers 
who had exceeded the twenty-cent limit to 
pay for their excesses. The Honor Commit- 
tee passed their names to the principal for 
final settlement with him. He also had a 
final personal conference with John. 


This next is a case involving a timid boy. 
The assistant principal gave the Honor Com- 
mittee the name of Frank who was indefi- 
nitely suspended from his English class be- 
cause he refused to read Old English aloud. 
The Committee knew the boy, and favorably. 
But this matter,.seemed incorrigibility, insub- 
ordination; what else? The situation seemed 
blocked. Frank told the Committee he would 
not read Old English aloud because he was 
afraid of being laughed at. He was timid, 
needed confidence. From a different teach- 
er’s class, the Committee obtained the names 
of seven boys who could privately coach 
Frank in reading Old English. Frank gladly 
chose as coach one of the boys whom he knew. 
The student Honor Committee arranged 
period when the coach could be with Frank 
with no one else, teacher or student, within 
hearing. Within a few days, Frank announced 
to the Committee that he was ready to re- 
turn to class and read Old English aloud. 
He leaned out of a passing automobile one 
day and waved to the faculty sponsor, smil- 
ing and shouting, “I got back in all right!” 

A boy, Raymond, lit a cigarette in the main 
hall one morning at 8:25 on a dare from a 
fraternity brother. There was a bet that he 
would not be caught. A student reported him 
instantly to the office, who referred the case 
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to the Honor Committee. Raymond thought 
that his fraternity brother did not mean the 
dare as an unfriendly act. Raymond believes 
in taking dares unless they involve too much; 
this dare did not involve anything of great 
importance. He even defended his act. The 
Committee recommended that the boy, under 
the guidance of a selected teacher, should 
prepare a written report of their discussion 
comparing taking a dare with accepting a 
challenge. Raymond had also to seek aid on 
the subject, “Why is Constituted Authority 
to be Respected?” from his father. A writ- 
ten report of the interview signed by the 
father came to the Committee. Raymond was 
instructed by the Committee, also, to seek 
from the president of his fraternity his sig- 
nature to a statement of what constitutes true 
helpfulness among students as related to a 
school rule. These three papers Raymond 
prepared in the specified five days and then 
appeared before the student Honor Commit- 
tee for an oral discussion of them. Their only 
hope was to change Raymond’s thinking. 

The student Honor Committee consciously 
seeks to educate rather than punish. 


Making the Mimeographed 
Paper Artistic 


GILMoRE C. AARESTAD 
Journalism Advisor, 


Central High School, Menomonie, Wis. 


One of the major problems confronting ev- 
ery staff that edits a mimeographed pa- 
per is that of making the publication jour- 
nalistically attractive. Too frequently the 
paper is unpopular because it is carelessly 
laid out and slovenly mimeographed, but it 
is as simple and easy to apply the funda- 
mental rules of journalism to such a paper 
as to a printed one. In some respects it is 
easier. 

Menomonie High School publishes a six- 
page bi-weekly. That it is popular with the 
student body is shown by the fact that 640 
out of 730 students are subscribers. 

Page make-up of our “Maroon Warrior” 
is confined to four students who assume the 
responsibility for all the layouts. After all 
material is ready for publication, it is elite- 
typed in columns ready to be pasted on the 
dummy sheets. 

Variety in page layouts is a factor of in- 
terest, and our layout editors strive to vary 
not only the front page but also the appear- 
ance of the five other pages. By experience 
we have learned that our pages, which are 
8%in.xl12in., can carry from 6 to 10 stories 
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differing in word length from 50 to 100 words. 

Assuming that the layout editor has 8 sto- 
ries for the front page, his first task is to 
adjust and re-adjust his material until he 
has what he believes is an attractive layout. 
Too often front pages are monotonous be- 
eause the same layout is used from issue to 
issue. Our front pages are laid out with the 
idea in mind that the layout must have some 
variation from the preceding issue. If sto- 
ries are written so that they meet the “cut- 
off test,” page arrangement is greatly sim- 
plified. 

After a layout has been approved, the style 
of headlines is the next consideration. It is 
as important to count headline units for a 
mimeographed paper as for a printed one. 
Among the most common headline styles used 
by the Maroon Warrior are 3 column stream- 
ers, 2 column-2 line drops, 2 line drops, and 
2 line drops followed by 3 line typed pyra- 
mids in capitals. By using four or five let- 
tering guides, much variety in headline sizes 
can be obtained. 


By experience we have found that head- 
lines constructed with only typed capital let- 
ters are rather unjournalistic in appearance. 
However, a front page with 2 line, 1 column 
drops, made by a medium sized letter guide, 
followed by three line typed pyramids or 
hanging indentations in capitals is exceed- 
ingly attractive. Crowded headlines give the 
page a dull front, while a generous amount 
of white space around the heads dress the 
page considerably. 


Our lettering guides have been designated 
A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, according to size. 
After a layout is completed, the editor prints 
in the headline or head and indicates in the 
margin of the dummy sheet the size of let- 
tering guide to be used. The task then of the 
mimeographed staff is to follow carefully all 
the directions on the dummy. 

It is as important for the well balanced pa- 
per to give as much care to the inside pages 
as to the first. Most of the stories, features, 
and other material in the Maroon Warrior 
are approximately %, %4, or % column in 
length. Many of these articles require labels 
instead of headlines, Boxes of varied sizes, 
that carry a cut in one corner or both, serve 
as interest indicators for articles that other- 
wise might not be read. All stories that are 
% column in length are broken by small cuts 
that bear a relation to the subject matter. 
Solid columns without cuts are uninspiring in 
appearance and tend to kill reader interest. 
One of our recent issues carried 26 such cuts. 
Some of the cuts are original drawings, while 
others are taken from newspapers, magazines, 
and pamphlets, and then traced on the sten- 
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News Netes and Comments 





According to the June number of Recrea- 
tion, in 1937 $47,933,781.21 was spent for pub- 
lic recreation in the United States. 





Public school students of San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia, working through the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of San Rafael High School, 
have launched a “Treasure Island Saving 
Fund” to finance themselves for the Golden 
Gate International Exposition in 1939. 





Rating Works Both Ways 


Each year at the end of the basket ball sea- 
son the Kansas State High School Athletic 
Association publishes the ratings of officials, 
as indicated by the reports of school authori- 
ties; also the ratings of schools, as indicated 
by the officials. Schools are scored on the 
basis of: Excellent, 1 point; Satisfactory, 2 
points; Unsatisfactory, 3 points; and Very Un- 
satisfactory, 4 points. Ratings are made on 
the following points: Court and Playing Fa- 
cilities, Attitude of Crowd, Attitude of Play- 
ers, Attitude of Coach, Attitude of School 
Officials, and Dressing Room and Showers. 





The National W.C.T.U. conducts annual 


_prize-contests to secure original material 


for platform readings. The general theme 
of the 1939 contest is The Value of Total Ab- 
stinence from Alcoholic Drinks, as Related 
to: Business Efficiency, Citizenship, Health, 
Safety, Social Life, Spiritual Life, and Suc- 
cess in Sports and Athletics. For further in- 
formation, write the National W.C.T.U., 1730 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 





; An accident! Here James the truck driver 
is being interviewed by patrolmen Burkle and 
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Nolan while Anthony, the victim (note 
“smashed bicycle” in front of the truck), 
looks on. In this Parma, Ohio, setting—com- 
plete with streets, walks, stop signs, vehicles, 
radio, and other equipment— the pupils are 
taught street safety under the supervision of 
the city’s police officers. 
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The Traffic Squad of the St. Charles School, 
Parma, Ohio, being sworn in by Chief of Po- 
lice Garry Burczyk. These officials are not 
only competent, but they are also deeply in- 
terested in safety activities. They welcome 
the opportunity to cooperate with the schools. 





An editorial in the May number of Mid- 
land Schools, official organ of the Iowa State 
Teachers Association, deplores four sit-down 
strikes in Iowa schools “within a period of 
ten days recently.” 


Athletic Trends 


The attention of administrators is directed 
to the recent modifications in eligibility rules 
and limitation of number of contests in a 
given sport in the state of New York. Not all 
will agree that the definite number of games 
specified by that state is perfect or that the 
definite times for beginning and closing the 
various sports seasons are correct, but almost 
all progressive administrators will agree that 
some such regulations are necessary. Unless 
such regulations are provided by men who 
are responsible for the secondary school sys- 
tems there will be increased exploitation of 
high school athletic teams by those who are 
not primarily interested in the benefits to 
the participants. There has been a veritable 
deluge of attempts to sponsor bowl and other 
post-season or pre-season contests. The latest 
type of debauch is that in connection with the 
choosing of all-star teams from a given state 
or a given section through elaborate machin- 
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ery and then, through various agencies, the 
scheduling of post-season games between 
these groups of all-stars. In practically all 
of these cases the boys who participate are 
made ineligible for further high school par- 
ticipation but the exploiters have little regard 
for this handicap to the players and no con- 
sideration for the orderly school program 
which has developed these players. It is very 
evident that if more competition of this type 
should be deemed to have any educational 
value the school authorities could easily pro- 
vide it. 

States which have prescribed a definite 
date after which no contest in a given sport 
may be played are on the right track. Any 
state which has no such provision should be 
directing its attention toward the problem. 
—C. W. Whitten, Editor, Illinois High School 
Athlete. 





A Student Government Conference was 
held July 7 and 8 at the University of South 
Carolina, under the sponsorship of the Ex- 
tension Division. 





A unique feature of the 1938 commence- 
ment program of the Macksville, Kansas, 
High School was an exhibition of motion pic- 
tures showing the members of the class en- 
gaged in the activities of the school year. 





One of the most amazingly progressive 
moves in the music publishing industry will 
occur soon when the “big three” of Tin Pan 
Alley—Robbins, Feist, Miller—move under 
one roof somewhere on Fifth Avenue. 





This month School Activities appears in 
new format. The type and arrangement con- 
form to modernistic trends; the slightly in- 
creased page size will prove helpful to that 
large number of School Activities subscribers 
who have their volumes bound each year,’ for 
it provides for a more generous trim after 
the binding. 





This is a blackboard drawing done in colors 
as a part of a project carried out by the Eng- 
lish students in Thornapple-W. K. Kellogg 
School, Middleville, Michigan. It represents 
the Canterbury Pilgrims. 





During the summer term of 1938, nearly 
a hundred colleges and universities in the 
United States offered special courses in ex- 
tra-curricular activities for teachers. 





The 1939 Conference of the Central States 
Speech Association will be held April 14 and 
15 at Minneapolis. Teachers of speech at the 
elementary, secondary, and college levels are 








The senior class of the Excelsior Springs, Missouri, High School, was graduated in the 
“Launching Ceremonies” of the good ship Youtu, pictured above. The student addresses were 
“Our Passports,’ “A One-Class Ship,” “Troubled Waters,” “Charting Our Course,” and “On 
Deck.” The music numbers were “Sailing,” “O’er the Billowy Sea,’ and “Bells of the Sea.” 
The program was appropriately ended with Joaquin Miller’s “Sail On” and the “Presenta- 
tion of the Passports.” Maybe you'll want to plan something similar for next spring. 
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invited to attend. For further information Editor, 1,671 high school and college news- 
about the conference, and copies of the of- papers and magazines were graded in the 
ficial program, when printed, write the Exec- 18th yearly service of the N.S.P.A. 

utive Secretary, Loren D. Reid, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. Education is a matter of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes, but the greatest of these is 
According to the June number of Scholastic attitudes. 
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‘Education for EDUCATION FOR 


TOMORROW'S AMERICA 





Tomorrow’s 
5 mart MASTERING SKALLS 

America’— HOLDING PALS OF FREEDOM A010 KNQAsDGE 
Ps ¢ 

American 

Education 

Week °«2.0 

Theme sbsisssse 


ACCEPTING NEW ATTAINING VALUES 
CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES AND STANDAROS 





“Education for Tomorrow’s America” is the theme for American Education Week which 
will be observed November 6-12. Every school in America will want to present today’s 
education to the citizens in its locality in order to demonstrate how it is designed for to- 
morrow’s America. 


The daily topics suggested by the National Education Association are: 


Spunuay, November 6............ 00066. Achieving the Golden Rule 

monaay, November 7. ....-.. 0.0006 ccee Developing Strong Bodies and Able Minds 
mueeeny, November 8... 6... cee wces Mastering Skills and Knowledge 
Wednesday, November 9.............. Attaining Values and Standards 
Thursday, November 10............... Accepting New Civic Responsibilities 
wrvaay, movemner FT). iin. coc e che Holding Fast to Our Ideals of Freedom 
Saturday, November 12............... Gaining Security for All 


Although the observance of this Week is sponsored nationally by the National Educa- 
tion Association in cooperation with the United States Office of Education and the Ameri- 
can Legion, its success in each community depends upon the people who are entrusted with 
education there. Teachers, superintendents, teacher organizations, boards of education, and 
children in the schools are the ones who can effectively interpret to the lay public what is 
going on in the schools. 
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Some Illustrations of Extra-Curricular 
Activities in an Elementary School 


(Continued from page 8) 


being in charge of windows and shades, mes- 
sengers, taking care of bulletin boards, all 
indicate different kinds of duties. A pupil 
who is given and who exercises some autho- 
rity himself learns to recognize the authority 
in others over him; even poor students should 
be used if their citizenship is good. One may 
assign duties that will bring out the particu- 
lar qualities that a certain pupil needs to 
develop. I once chose a very shy, sensitive, 
and introspective girl from the fifth grade 
with an I.Q. of 144 to take charge of a port- 
able hall aquarium. She liked it and soon 
was giving talks to rooms on how to care for 
the goldfish, on the different kinds of snails, 
how pollywogs develop into frogs, and on the 
life cycle of newts. She served for one year 
and a half, never once failed in her duty, even 
asking her mother to telephone me every 
time she was absent to make sure that the 
fish would not be neglected. She goes to 
junior high next year and I feel certain her 
special activity will have a stimulating and 
wholesome influence on her whole life. A boy 
who had great difficulty in learning to get 
along with pupils and teachers was assigned 
the duty of taking up attendance sheets ev- 
ery morning from a large number of rooms. 
This brought him into contact with many 
people including the office force. He grad- 
ually acquired a more agreeable disposition 
and learned to approach others with a smile. 


For eleven years now we have had a stu- 
dent council. It consists of two pupils from 


each room in grades four to six—eighteen ' 


in all. One is elected by the pupils and one 
is chosen by the teacher. I feel that this 
method of selection is definitely better than 
to have both elected or to have both ap- 
pointed by the teacher. It does give pupils 
experience in choosing members, and it also 
affords the very capable pupil a chance to 
serve who in many cases would not be elected 
by vote of his classmates. It gives a good 
balance for really effective work. 


The council should be a service body and 
should have little to do with discipline prob- 
lems, although minor difficulties, especially 
those growing out of council regulations, may 
be settled by committees on conduct. I per- 
sonally think it not best to have pupils from 
the first three grades in the council. They 
should learn their work in their own rooms, 
or have a council of their own. Council offi- 
cers serve as ticket takers to paid programs. 
Members serve as ushers, committees have 
charge of lost and found articles, and this 
year conducted a very successful sale of ar- 
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ticles held for one year or more. The presi- 
dent is elected by council members, as pupils 
at large do not know other pupils well enough 
to choose wisely. Members wear a button. 
They are given real instruction in parlia- 
mentary law, but are encouraged to express 
their views even though technical regulations 
be not observed. The council meets once a 
week, usually at noon, but sometimes special 
meetings are called on school time. They 
report back to the rooms on matters of im- 
portance. 


One of the most valuable groups in our 
building is the patrol group, some fourteen 
boys and fourteen girls who are on duty in 
halls, on landings, and by doors at different 
times, particularly during recess and at noon. 
One year we tried having the council serve 
as patrols. This was not satisfactory. There 
are fourth and fifth grade children in the 
council and older children do not take kindly 
to supervision from the younger ones, but 
do not object whatever to their class associ- 
ates. Patrols direct pupils when necessary and 
bring to the office only serious cases of disor- 
der. They have supervision of the playground. 
but act only in cases of some seriousness. We 
use pupils from the highest grade only. In my 
eleven years at this school, I have not had 
a single complaint from parents over this 
system. Pupils look ahead to an opportunity 
to serve. One “problem boy,” in fact the most 
difficult in some respects that I have ever 
known, asked his teacher if he might not be 
chosen as a patrol. He was not chosen, but 
the fact that he indicated a desire to serve, I 
consider a promising thing, and we may in 
time give him some opportunity to serve in 
some capacity. 

Some ten boys from a fifth grade room 
came to me after school one day this spring. 
With them was one boy, also from the same 
room, of whom the spokesman complained. 
The room had been given a ball and bat a 
few days before. The complaint was that 
this certain boy had made fun of a small boy 
from that same room, saying that he couldn’t 
play ball well and that he would “make all 
the outs.” The small boy cried and left for 
home. Thereupon the others took the big boy 

(Continued on page 38) 
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300 Halftone illustrations 
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Have You Read These? 


By THE EbITorR 





Are any of your students thieves? Of course 
not! Is there ever any petty thieving about 
your school? Why, er-er, yes, sometimes. 
What can you do about it? Oh, (1) Engage 
the services of police officers; (2) Advertise 
that you have thieves and ask the students 
to be careful of their property; (3) Give di- 
rect anti-stealing character instruction; and 
other things—which may or may not work 
and which may or may not bring undesirable 
publicity. How one school was successful in 
combatting petty thieving is explained by 
Enid Smith in “A Club Attack on Stealing,” 
in the Journal of Education for May. 





Thinking of going off the “gold standard’’? 
—double eagles of “A,” five dollar gold pieces 
of “B,” silver half dollars for “C,” tarnished 
nickels for ‘“D,’” and dirty coppers for ‘“F’’? 
Well, you will shortly, so better be planning 
on it. George H. Geyer in The Clearing House 
for May gives and illustrates the details of 
the plan used at the Westwood Junior-Senior 
High School, Oakland, California. 

When you have read this article turn over 
to the next page and read Martin H. Munz’s 
tale of how “Johnny Gets a Break” by being 
the subject of commendatory one-paragraph 
citations sent to his parents. Good stuff! 

And now, if you happen to be one of those 
who believe that only the upper half (or so) 
of the graduating class represents good col- 
lege material, turn to page 544 and read W. 
E. Trebilcock’s analysis of the records made 
by students from all three thirds of his sen- 
ior classes. Maybe you might be wrong. 





“A re-made (or un-re-made) classroom 
presided over (at limited hours) by an off- 
duty teacher or a student librarian (at best 
only book hander-outers and book taker- 
backers).” Such is the description of many 
a school library. Some schools have devel- 
oped fine, adequately equipped, centrally lo- 
cated libraries. Others are decentralizing this 
library service in the direction of the home 
rooms—with very happy results for obvious 
reasons. An account of one such plan will 
be found in A. H. Lauchner’s “Thoburn Jun- 
ior High’s Campaign Built Homeroom Li- 
braries,” The Clearing House for April. 





“I’m a professional educator and what the 
ordinary dumb cluck in the community thinks 
about education doesn’t interest me,” is an 
attitude frequently taken by the self-con- 
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tained, not-too-far-sighted. Wonder what at- 
titude he’d take towards the educational 
views of the Presidents of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, the Armstrong Cork Company, 
and the Akron Belting Company, and those 
of the Executive Manager of the American 
Bankers Association? Able men, these; highly 
successful men who, although not professional 
educators, have pertinent and _ interesting 
ideas which are well worth reading and pon- 
dering. You’ll find them in Teachers Col- 
lege Record for April. The entire number, 
“Relations of Public Education to Private En- 
terprise,” should be on your required reading 
list. 





If you are interested in visual education— 
and you should be because it is vigorously on 
the way—get and read the April number of 
Education which contains eleven good arti- 
cles on the subject. 





POSITIVELY the most helpful article we 
have read on “Vitalized Commencements.” 
Helpful because it records in detail the ups 
and downs of a serious minded group inter- 
ested in developing something more profit- 
able than the usual “senior burlesque show.” 
“Flops” are included, and the reasons for 
them given. Successes are described, but 
not over-enthusiastically so. And the record 
covers several years. Here’s an article to 
tuck away in your folder for some consider- 
ation when you begin to plan for next spring 
—and that should be shortly now. A. J. Hug- 
gett in The School Executive for May. 





“Should college students marry?” we ask 
you. “So what? I work with high school stu- 
dents,” says you. “True, but some of your 
students will face this question and perhaps 
you could plant an idea or two which would 
be immensely profitable tomorrow. So what?” 
Let one competent to talk about the matter, 
Paul Popenoe, Director of the Institute of 
Family Relations, Los Angeles, tell you. In 
this article you’ll find many evidence-sup- 
ported comments which you could use to good 
advantage with your high school seniors. Par- 
ents’ Magazine for July. 





If you believe that the jury system is the 
bulwark of democracy or something else, 
Anonymous, in “The Jury Has Reached a 
Verdict,” may disabuse you. The American 
Mercury. 
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How We Do Hz 


C. E. Erickson, Department Editor 





Initiating Student 
Activities 

A new school year makes it possible to 
introduce many of the changes and new 
plans which have accumulated from previ- 
ous semesters. It is important that the pro- 
gram begin with some new developments and 
much new enthusiasm. 


There are several factors which should be 
taken into consideration in organizing the 
activities for the coming year. 


1. Each school must build its own program 
of student activities. Your school cannot 
successfully initiate or duplicate another 
school’s program. 


2. The activities program should be based 
upon the interests of teachers as well as 
upon the interests of students. 


3. The activities program should be based 
upon a survey of the needs, interests, and 
resources of the school. 

4. The activities program should be coop- 
eratively organized and initiated by stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators. 

5. The activities program should be care- 
fully interpreted to pupils, parents, and 
teachers. 

6. The activities program should be suf- 

ficiently flexible to care for the needs 

of individual pupils. 

The activities program should grow in 

importance as the abilities and interests 

of pupils and teachers develop. 

8. An active school council should form the 
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core of the activities program. 

9. The specific activities should be organ- 
ized in terms of the contribution they 
can make to the purposes for which the 
school was organized. 

10. Each school should attempt to develop a 
well-rounded activities program. 





Extra-Curricular Activities 
Rating Plan 

C. R. CrakKEs, Principal, 

Senior High School, Moline, Illinois 


In an attempt to prevent a comparatively 
few students from taking part in too many 
extra-curricular activities, and at the same 
time to encourage more individuals to take 
part in similar activities, we have developed 
the following plan in the Moline Senior High 
School. The point system in use is not en- 
tirely original with this school as informa- 
tion was gathered from fifteen or more 
schools using so-called point systems. Each 
activity is evaluated on the basis of the ap- 
proximate time required for preparation and 
participation in the project. The tentative 
system was developed and certain changes 
made over the next two years. 

The activities and the points assigned to 
each are shown in the table below. These 
have now been. in use for two years and are 
proving satisfactory from every standpoint. 

When a call goes out for students to regis- 
ter for some particular activity, a card record 
is kept for each participating student. This 





ACTIVITY POINTS ACTIVITY POINTS ACTIVITY POINTS 
Athletics ae 
’ Debate team .....5.036.:. 6 Advertising Manager .... 6 
Football (varsity) ...... 10 ‘Extemporaneous Advertising Staff ....... 2 
Football (intramural) ee ° anal cumbeake 2 
Football (practice) ..... 5 interecholastic _...__.. 4 Class and Club Offices 
Basketball (varsity) ...-100 Opitory ee ee 4 
eee eee). € Local contests ......... 3. Minor Offices ........... 2 
Basketball (practice) .... 5 Interscholastic ........ 5 Working Committees .... 2 
Track (varsity) ......... ;  Stenographic contest Program at Club Meetings 2 
Track (practice) ....... Interscholastic ........ 6 Contests with other schools 2 
Tennis and @olft.......... 4 
Atheeesc Board... ...«... 3 Publications Dramatics 
ON Ss. re 2 os tian aeed Plays 
Cee, Sw og ores so 4 , 7? ait 6 Major character ....... 6 
Cheerleader (head) —_ + Edit spilt daaadils f 3 Minor characters ...... 3 
Cheerleader (assistant) . 4 Staff E orn Ge +H ae ED 3 Business Manager ..... 6 
Forensics D Be Smee ree ei Asst. Business Mgr. ... 3 
, epartment Editors ..... 2 Advertising if 3 
Declamation Subscription Manager ... 4 Worki ‘ oo me 
Een. Contests ......:. 3 Asst. Subscription Mgr... 2 ~ ing er ees ... 
Interscholastic . ...... 5 Special Committees...... 2 
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is a standard card and is kept filed in alpha- 
betical order in a special file. The card pro- 
vides for the name of the project, the date, 
and the points charged for the activity. The 
record is accumulative for three years. A stu- 
dent is permitted to earn up to fifteen points 
in any one semester. A line is drawn under- 
neath the accumulated records for each se- 
mester. 

A senior girl devotes part of her time to 
keeping the cards posted and up to date. Of 
course, there is more work at the opening of 
the semester than during the remainder of 
the school year. However, there is hardly a 
week passes but what some information re- 
quires posting. As soon as a student has 
been charged with thirteen or fourteen points, 
he is notified that he is close to the limit. 

The right is reserved by the principal to 
permit a student to earn additional points. 
This permission is very seldom granted. We 
have found that students now use consider- 
able care in their selection of extra-curric- 
ular activities. For example, those who are 
interested in the business affairs of any or- 
ganization, register for those activities and 
so on through all of the activities of the high 
school program. 

In order to function, the point system must 
be fair to the greatest number of students, 
and accurate records must be kept. We be- 
lieve our system is efficient, and, at the 
same time, requires a minimum amount of 
work on the part ofthe office staff and the 
teachers. 





The Clinton Student 
Council at Work 


VERNON CARLSEN, President, Student Council 
Clinton High School, Clinton, Iowa 


The night before our Homecoming game 
we sponsored a show at one of our movie the- 
atres. The theatre offered us 25 per cent of 
all the tickets we sold. During the per- 
formance our coaches spoke, and a pep meet- 
ing was part of the program. We find that 
this idea supplants the old bonfire-snake 
dance procedure, which has proved a disci- 
plinary problem in former years. It was a 
profitable venture for the Council from a 
financial viewpoint as well. 

In October our school sent our sponsor, 
Miss Corinne Forsee, and me to the National 
Convention of Student Councils at St. Joseph, 
Missouri. There we received unlimited in- 
Spiration. 

In November we sponsored a program of 
contributions to the needy. The total money 
value of our Thanksgiving food offering was 
in the neighborhood of $160. Cash received 
was $42.87. More than $200 was thus given 
by the Clinton High School students for pro- 
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Visions and in cash. This was the best in the 
history of our high school. Cooperation ac- 
complishes the gigantic tasks when the lead- 
ership catches the correct vision of the needs 
at hand. This month we sponsored an “All- 
School Party” which was a tremendous suc- 
cess. The admission ticket of twenty-five 
cents a head covered the privilege of danc- 
-ing to a good orchestra and playing games in 
the game rooms—bingo, ping pong, cards, 
checkers, etc. Prizes were awarded for win- 
ning the most games. A door prize was given. 
A floor show was a special feature of the 
evening. Ice cream and cake were served 
free in the cafeteria. We cleared more than 
fifty dollars on this party. 


With this money in our treasury we have 
now undertaken a-new venture. Inspired 
by a picture in Life (November 1, 1937) of 
Harvard law students going about the cam- 
pus with their books in cloth book bags, the 
Clinton Student Council decided to try a 
similar plan in our school. Two hundred 
bags, twelve by eighteen, made of heavy ma- 
terial, were ordered from a local garment 
factory. These bag; are presented to any stu- 
dent making the E and G Honor Roll (our 
highest grades). Bags for G students follow 
our school color theme—red bags with a black 
felt “C.” “E” bags are gold with black felt 
“E.” The students received them enthusias- 
tically. We felt that we have founded a tra- 
dition that will do much to encourage some 
students to greater academic efforts, as well 
as to reward scholastic achievements in oth- 
ers. These bags are presented publicly from 
the platform of our assembly from statistics 
compiled in the principal’s cffice. 

Our Christmas project last year was ex- 
tremely gratifying, both to the high school 
and to the whole community. We undertook 
the sale of Christmas seals and bangles in the 
National Tuberculosis Association drive. 
Home Room representatives passed about 
their rooms with seals and bangles each 
morning for two weeks. All gifts and pur- 
chases were voluntary. We used a graph on 
our bulletin board showing an old, sickly 
man bearing on his shoulder the red bangle, 
climbing up from the crags of despair, past 
the rocks of illness, to the flowery summit 
of sunshine and health. As he progressed 
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up the incline each day, enthusiasm ran high 
and two days before Christmas in a mass 
meeting, we turned over to the Clinton 
County agent for this drive, a total of $110.47. 

Last year our Christmas efforts were 
unique. We put out a call for donations of 
books—old, new, adult, juvenile, fiction, 
travel, biography. The books came in by 
dozens, then bushels, and finally by hun- 
dreds. When the campaign was over we had 
about 4,500 books. These included sets of 
Dickens, Shakespeare, World Histories (52 
‘rolumes), fiction, German and French Class- 
ics, whole sets of Honey Bunch, Rover Boys, 
Nobsey Twins, Tom Swift, Radio Boys, and 
¢€ven Popeye. These books were sorted ac- 
cording to type of story, and turned over to 
thie Americain Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars who sent them on to their hos- 
yitals and orphanages. The newspapers gave 
us publicity and the project became an ex- 
tremely profitable one from the viewpoint of 
service. 

We describe these projects not in a spirit 
of boastfulness, but rather with good fellow- 
ship. We found they worked splendidly and 
hope they may help someone else. Won’t 
some of you describe your projects so we, 
among others, may gain new ideas from 
them? 





Worth-While Writers’ Club 


MILDRED BOYER 
High School. Danville, Illinois 


The Worth-While Writers’ Club, a literary 
organization in our school, was founded in 
the spring of 1930. Since that time, meet- 
ings have been held on the first Thursday 
of each school month. The chief purpose is 
to interest the students in creative writing. 
The motto of this group is W. W. W., mean- 
ing “We Will Work.” 

Membership is open to boys and girls who 
are particularly interested in some phase of 
writing and who hand in an acceptable piece 
of, original work. A student wishing to join 
the club must submit three poems or a prose 
writing of between 250 and 500 words. Com- 
positions and poems are judged by a com- 
mittee composed of four students and the 
faculty adviser. If a paper does not fulfil 
the requirements stated in the by-laws of 
the constitution, suggestions for improvement 
are made to the owner, and later he may try- 
out a second time. 

At the regular meetings, the club enjoys a 
variety of programs. Some of these consist 
of: studies of different kinds of writing and 
of characteristics of great authors’ works, re- 
views of modern novels, reports on surveys 
made concerning students’ gross errors in oral 
and written composition, dramatizations to 
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encourage the use of good every-day English, 
reading of original writings by the members, 
und programs to show the correlation between 
music and poetry. 

Other activities of this organization have 
been: submitting writings to be printed in the 
school paper, editing and selling mimeo- 
graphed booklets consisting of members’ orig- 
inal prose and poetry, presenting brief pro- 
grams for Parent-Teacher Association and for 
the Danville High School broadcast over sta- 
tion WDZ. 

Also, the club has had an active part in a 
number of all-school parties. Twice a year 
the Writers enjoy their own social events, 
which are a winter party and a spring picnic. 

Officers of Worth-While Writers’ Club are: 
president, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer. These are elected in May to serve 
through the following school year. At the 
first meeting in the fall, the president ap- 
points a club critic and the chairmen of the 
various committees. 





Section Activities at Browne 

A. J. HONSTON 

Chairman, Activities Committee, 

Browne Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


The problem of having our Friday section 
programs remain on high educational stand- 
ards throughout the school year has been 
solved in an almost satisfactory manner at 
the Browne Junior High School. No longer 
do we beg for volunteers to take a Friday, no 
longer do we receive criticism for having as- 
signed the best dates to a favorite section. 
This is the way we have overcome our diffi- 
culties. 

As soon as all sections have elected their 
presidents, these presidents meet with the 
chairman of the Activities Committee to draw 
dates for Friday afternoon assembly pro- 
grams. These dates include all Fridays ex- 
cept Christmas week, as Christmas celebra- 
tion is a building project. Dates are placed 
on small slips of paper which are folded and 
placed in a box so as to make the drawing 
purely chance. 

As the section presidents draw their dates 
they record them on a contract sheet fur- 
nished by the chairman of the Activities 
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Committee, and sign their names thereon, 
thus making themselves responsible for some 
form of program on the date contracted for. 
If there should be more dates than sections, 
the Glee Club or the Dramatic Club may be 
counted upon to furnish a presentation. 


After all dates have been contracted for 
they a2 immediately placed on the black- 
board so that each may see where he stands 
and suggestions may be offered. 


Presidents with far distant dates may be 
ambitious and perhaps plan a section play. 
Our library contains quite a few books of 
plays on the junior high school level, the 
Carnegie library affords endless dramatic of- 
ferings. Sections having near dates must 
plan accordingly. 


What form of program does September lend 
itself to? Constitution Day! The chairman 
of the Activities Committee gives to the presi- 
dent who has contracted for that day all 
available data on the Constitution from the 
Activities files: short plays, pageants, radio 
speeches, etc. Or what can arouse the feel- 
ing of camaraderie more than a Community 
Sing for the first weeks of school? A song 
box is placed in the corridor under the bul- 
letin board, on which is a request that all 
students shall drop in the names of favorite 
songs, old and new. A committee from the 
sponsoring section collects these, sorts them 
and decides on the ones most often asked for, 
or the ones not banned by the music de- 
partment. This committee then makes slides 
of these songs, using our sixteen millimeter 
movie projector. 


Slides for songs are easily made by typing 
the words on carbon paper placed over cel- 
lophane, three and one-fourth by four inches 
—the words will come out beautifully on the 
cellophane. Place this cellophane between 
two pieces of slide glass, of the same size as 
the cellophane, bind corners with Scotch 
cellulose binding, or transparent adhesive 
tape, and your slides are ready for the ma- 
chine. We found this method much more 
economical as to both time and money than 
mimeographing. It eliminated the problem 
of waste paper on the Assembly floor after 
the “Sing” and these cellophane copies may 
be filed away in the Activities files for fu- 
ture use, while the glass may be used again 
and again for other songs, announcements, 
etc. 

January is a hard month for which to find 
Suitable material for program contracts. 
Plays have been “done to death”; Christmas 
has left a flat aftermath. Now is a good 
time for a “Spelling Bee.” A clever section 
president had the wood shop make a giant 
“Blue Back Speller” with a slit in the -top. 
This was placed in the corridor, under the 
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bulletin board, just where the song box had 
been. The following notice was posted on the 
board, “Browne’s Blue Back Speller’—‘‘Drop 
in a word that has troubled you; maybe that 
same word will trick your neighbor, too— 
in our Spelling Bee on (date). Rules for the 
contest will be sent to your section rooms.” 


One week’s collection yielded all kinds of 
words which more than covered Ayres’ Spell- 
ing List, Thorndike’s “List of Ten Thousand 
Words That Appear Most Often in Books 
and Newspapers,” and other lists besides. 


A committee appointed by the section presi- 
dent sorted, arranged and mimeographed 
sheets of words for each section, along with 
specific directions as to time, place, and rules 
of conducting the Spelling Bee. Rules for 
section try-outs and semi-finals, etc., were 
clearly set forth so that, by the date set for 
the contest each section had ready two cham- 
pions to enter the finals. Two members of 
the sponsoring section called and defined the 
words on the “Great Day.” Section prizes 
were awarded the last two standing contest- 
ants. In the event that all words on the List 
should be exhausted, reserve lists were ready. 

Various weeks lend themselves to audi- 
torium programs. “Book Week” was excep- 
tionally well done this year at Browne. The 
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sponsoring section featured in costume and 
pantomime English Classics: “Little Women,” 
“Tom Sawyer,” ‘David Copperfield,” ‘Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream,” “Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm,” Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” 


“Alice in Wonderland,” and several others. 
The entire school was asked to bring to the 
assembly a piece of composition paper and 
a pencil. As the pantomimes were enacted 
the pupils were asked to write the name of 
the story depicted, numbering it as it ap- 
peared on the program. They were requested 
to sign their names and sections at the end, 
fold the paper in half and pass to monitors 
from the sponsoring section. These moni- 
tors corrected the papers and at the next As- 
sembly awarded prizes to the two sections 
having the greatest number of correct an- 
swers. Books for the section reading shelf 
were the prizes. 


The lesson of “Health Week’ was made 
more graphic this year by a shadow play pro- 
gram. An appreciative audience recognized 
a “hollow chest,” “round shoulders,” “bent 
knees,” “loping gait,” “exaggerated chest ex- 
pansion,” etc. Necessary apparatus for one of 
these plays is very simple. A three hundred 
watt bulb with a reflector, placed about one 
hundred feet from a screen made of un- 
bleached sheeting, fastened to a frame with 
thumb tacks is all that is needed. The per- 
son pantomiming correct posture, gait or 
breathing, etc., should be as close to the 
screen as possible without touching it. To 
one side stood the narrator, a student of the 
sponsoring section who had been selected for 
his clarity of voice. He pointed out the high 
lights of health. Hint—just before perfor- 
mance begins, wet the screen with a sponge to 
insure a good, clear picture. 


Certain requirements are imperative con- 
cerning all section programs; each program 
must be submitted to the chairman of the 
Activities Committee for her approval two 
weeks before the date of presentation; one 
week before the date of presentation a copy 
of the program must be turned in to the 
Chairman of Activities in triplicate—one for 
her files, one for the principal’s files and one 
for the chairman of publicity for the school 
paper or the daily paper. The day the pro- 
gram is consumated, the section president re- 
ceives the original contract back, thus free- 
ing him from all future obligation for the 
year. 

This method of selecting assembly dates, 
planning the program, seeing it through, has 
proved very successful for the school year 
1937-1938. Pupil activity has been para- 
mount. Integration has been the natural 
outcome of these activities. 
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We Learn To Study 


MILDRED FULTON 
Hogg Junior High School, Houston, Texas 


Our school has been unusually interested 
in developing materials useful in helping 
pupils learn how to study. The following 
program is a dramatization which has been 
mimeographed and distributed to all of the 
homeroom sponsors. We hope that these 
suggestions will be useful to other schools. 


Dick is seated at a table studying when 
Tom enters. 

Tom: Hello, Dick! What! Are you study- 
ing? j 

Dick: Oh, yes, Tom. I study an hour or 
so every night, and I study from 5 to 6 every 
evening. You see, that gives me time to get 
home from school and relax a little so that 
I’m in a good frame of mind for studying. 
I’m beginning to get hungry, too, and it gets 
my mind off eating until supper time. 

Tom: Well, no wonder you make good 
grades if you’re always studying. 

Dick: But you’re wrong about me if you 
think I’m always studying. It’s not how much 
you study, but how well you _ study that 
counts. 

Tom: Well, I get by. 

Dick: Yes, Tom. And Dad says that’s what 


a lot of business men do and that’s what keeps 
them from being really successful. 


Tom: What do you mean, Dick? 

Dick: Just this: to succeed, you need to 
do well the work that you have to do. Dad 
says that going to school is my business now. 

Tom: Well, of course, you don’t have any 
other business. 

Dick: If you do your school work well, you 
really don’t have time for any other busi- 
ness. But, really, it’s not staying on the jop 
at all times that counts. What really counts 
is knowing what’s going on when you’re on 
the job. 

Tom: Even at that, I guess I’ll turn out to 
be as good a business man as you will. 

Dick: You may, Tom. But chances are 
against you. You see, if you really learn how 
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to study, you form good habits which will 
help you in any business you may enter. 
Tom: Which habits do you mean, Dick? 
Dick: Business habits. Dad calls them busi- 
ness methods. You see, I have a regular time 
and place to study. I have a place for my 
books and papers, too. And when I sit down 
to study, Dad expects me to stay in one 
place. I used to be always bobbing up and 
down, going to get paper and pencils until 
Dad began to call me Lifetime Office Boy. 
Tom: Why did he call you that? 


Dick: He said I’d never be able to hold 
a job better than that of office boy if I 
didn’t learn some business methods. He says 
routine—doing the same things over and over 
—and having a definite time for each thing 
and a definite place for working are very im- 
portant. Now as soon as I have collected 
all of my study materials—textbook, refer- 
ence books, pencils, pen and paper—and have 
sat down here in my regular place, I feel 
like studying. 

Tom: I don’t think I’d ever get to feel 
like that. 

Dick: Yes you would. Everyone likes to 
do what he can do well. If you learn to do 
your work well, you’ll like to study. 


Tom: What is the first thing you do when 
you sit down to study? 


Dick: Dad says I take inventory. He means 
I think over what we’ve had for the last les- 
son and I think about what is expected for 
the next one. 


Tom: It looks to me like you’re wasting 
time when you think about a lesson you’ve 
already had. 

Dick: That’s a mistake a lot of folks make, 
Tom. Reviewing the previous lesson makes 
it stick in your mind and brings you right 
up to the place to start the new lesson. Be- 
sides, you commence by doing something easy 
for you’ve already had the lesson and it’s 
easy to work it the second time. It’s good 
business to begin with the easy thing and 
work up to the hard one. 


Tom: After you have reviewed your last 
lesson, what do you do? 


Dick: I make sure I know what is expected 
of me for the next lesson. Then I begin to 
study. I usually have paper and pencil even 
when the assignment isn’t written because 
Dad says most folks study better when they 
write things down. Notes or tests you give 
yourself. 

Tom: So that’s how you get better grades 
than the rest of us! 

Dick: Well, that isn’t all, Tom. Before 
school every morning I take 10 minutes— 
mind you, just 10 minutes—to look over my 
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lessons. For instance, I say over, “When the 
adverbial clause comes first in the sentence, 
use a comma,” if that is what our English 
lesson is about. Then I read over what the 
important point to remember is. I look over 
the notes I took on my history lesson. With 
this, I’m off to school. Sometimes I even 
say my notes over on the way. Tom, I be- 
lieve that this extra 10 minutes spent in 
looking over my work is the difference be- 
tween a C and an A. 

Tom: Dick, I’m beginning to think you 
spend your time to good advantage when you 
study. You seem sold on the idea of using 
business methods for school work. 

Dick: Yes, I am, Tom. And some day I’m 
going to be as fine a business man as Dad. 
Perhaps he’ll make me a junior partner. 

Tom: Dick, I think you have something 
there. I wonder what my old man would 
say if I brought home some A’s and B’s. 





There are no misfit children. There are 
misfit courses of study, misfit textbooks and 
misfit teachers. But in the very nature of 
the case, there can be no misfit children. 
The child is what education is for. One might 
as well say that a man does not fit his 
clothes as to say that the child does not fit 
his school.—B. R. Buckingham. 
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Some Illustrations of Extra-Curricular 
Activities in an Elementary School 
(Continued from page 30) 


in. He did not resist. He realized he had 
been unfair and apologized to the small boy, 
with no further trouble. I consider it a good 
case of group pressure exercised entirely on 
their own initiative and judgment, in favor 
of fairness and good sportsmanship, and to 
which the offender responded in good spirit. 
This was social education. Even the teacher 
did not learn of this occ:.rrence until some 
weeks afterwards. It illustrates self activity 
in the field of ethics and valuable practice 
for the problems of adult living. 

Assemblies are very valuable, particularly 
if pupils are given a good share in their man- 
agement. Pupils learn social behavior and 
acquire standards of conduct for public places. 
A sense of proportion is developed which 
may prevent personality deviations which 
often cause delinquency and crime. Councils 
might sponsor assemblies on “Why not run 
in the halls,” “Why not cross lawns,” etc., 
giving pupils opportunity to learn the rea- 
sons for regulations. Through assemblies 
pupils acquire poise and freedom before an 
audience and develop power to speak and 
preside, qualities which will serve them well 
in adult life. 

We this year tried clubs on school time, in- 
cluding only grades five and six. We had 
five clubs with six teachers, one club having 
two sections. The titles of the clubs were: 
Travel, Science, Correct Social Usage, Art, 
and Dramatics. Interest was marked. Nearly 
all of the pupils felt that the time was worth 
more than if it had been spent in class. We 
used a half hour once a week early Friday 
afternoon. The chief difficulty was that the 
groups were too large. We had no officers. 
Five plays were given, dealing chiefly with 
thrift, health, and safety, given for all the 
pupils in the school. Teachers had a choice 
as to which club to sponsor. Clubs stimulated 
interest in class work. As nearly as pos- 
sible all pupils took part. Pupils had a choice 
of clubs. 

The activities that have been described are 
not primarily for the school, nor for the 
teacher, but for the pupil. Out of this expe- 
rience grows ability to use judgment, to eval- 
uate conduct, to work with others for the 
good of all. Pupils face problems which are 
quite life-like and call for thinking and re- 
flection in their solution. This experience 
will serve in later life situations. The pupil 
discovers himself and learns to adjust him- 
self. He develops a personality. According 
to good authority, 75 per cent of all jobs are 
obtained on the strength of one’s personality. 
Let us supply opportunities for self discovery 
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and for the development of personality, and 
this can best be accomplished through activi- 
ties, both curricular and extra-curricular. 


(Delivered before National Conference on 
Pupil Participation in School Administration, 
N.E.A., New York City, June 28, 1938.) 





Making the Mimeographed 
Paper Artistic 


(Continued from page 26) 


cil. However, the layout editor must select 
his own cuts and paste them in exactly where 
they are to appear. The column boxes con- 
taining cuts as well as original or commer- 
cial cartoons that may vary from 2in.x2%in. 
in size to 4in.x4%in. are also used to achieve 
a balance that is unique. 

The best of layouts can be ruined by care- 
less mechanical work. Only headlines, cuts, 
cartoons, and typing that are clear and neat 
will make an attractive page. Again by expe- 
rience we have found that it is well to make 
the headline on a sample stencil before plac- 
ing it on the stencil to be used in the final 
issue. 

Even then, errors will occur. Occasionally 
a student makes a mistake in spelling while 
lettering a headline on an otherwise perfect 
stencil. By using a sharp razor blade, the 
entire space devoted to the headline may be 
cut out and a patch glued in. After the patch 
has dried, the headline can be again inserted. 
If the patching is well done, the finished sheet 
will bear no indication of patching. 

Each issue of a paper presents its own spe- 
cial problems in layout and editing. However, 
as long as both the mimeograph and editorial 
staff maintain a feeling of pride in the ap- 
pearance of the completed product, the mim- 
eographed paper will take a vital place in 
the life of the school. 





Before she undertakes to teach a child, the 
teacher should first be happy. 





Knowledge is what you know while intel- 
ligence is the speed with which you accumu- 
late knowledge or the rate at which you 
learn.—Troy A. Snyder. 


[)NIFORMS 


Style Book showing &S 
Uniforms IN COLORS. Also 
special designing. Wonder- 
ful line of samples. Write 
us first. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1060S. 
, 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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Stunts and Program Material 


Mary M. Bair, Department Editor 





Four-Tune Stunt 
IRENE LOHNES MORAN 


An instrumentalist comes out on the stage 
and announces that he will play Humoresque. 
He starts on the familiar Dvorz-x tune, 
and a second person, preferably a _ pianist, 
interrupts to insist that the first person is not 
playing Humoresque, and that he will play it. 

The pianist starts playing Way Down Upon 
the Swanee River, while the first person plays 
Humoresque at the same time. (These sound 
well together.) 

A third person interrupts to insist that 
neither of them is playing Humoresque and 
that he will show them how it should sound. 
He starts singing Annie Laurie, while the 
others continue on the same tunes they have 
done before. (This will also sound all right, 
as the phrases are equal, and the melodies 
harmonize fairly well.) 


A fourth person interrupts to say he thinks 
they are all wrong, and that he will show 
them how Humoresque really should be done. 
He sings When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie. 


This time, the other three join with him 
and each sings or plays his tune to the finish. 
This stunt can be done very successfully, if 
you can find four people who can concentrate 
on the separate tunes. Of course, all the in- 
dignant acting as each successive man inter- 
rupts, adds to the stunt. Most audiences “love 
it.” Better rehearse it a lot, though. 





A Bug Race 


CHARLES NEVEN 


September is a month for insects—not baby 
bugs, but full grown ones. Whatever the 
temperature and climate, there can be found 
insects of one kind or another in the fall of 
the year. 


Then why not plan a bug race? A locust, 
commonly called a “grasshopper,” fits the 
purpose well, although any large insect with 
a prominent waistline, or that can be other- 
wise conveniently haltered, will do. An insect 
with a more steady gait might even be bet- 
ter. To be thoroughly democratic, as well as 
scientific, hold a try-out. 

The occasion for this race may be any one 
where such entertainment is in order. Of 
course, there will need to be plans, prepara- 
tion, and rehearsals; although the uncertain- 
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ties of the nature, as well as the outcome, will 
add to the fun. 


The race course will need to be plainly 
visible to the spectators. For that reason, a 
stage does not lend itself to this purpose. A 
gym floor is better. A light, fluffy bit of 
colored paper will help to make visible the 
progress of the contestants. 

The drivers of the “horses” will need to 
have them on a string to prevent their run- 
ning in the wrong direction. The steeds will 
be shooed the right way by their drivers and 
checked when they go wrong. 





Upside Down Quartet 
E. B. OuTTING 


Tune: The Farmer in the Dell. 
Four boys (preferably) in shirtsleeves be- 
hind a screen from floor to armpits. 


Four jolly musketeers, 
With work to do that’s new, 
Thruout the games this year 
For our old High and you. 


For 


We’ll turn things upside down; 
We'll turn things upside down. 
Downside up, upside down— 

We'll turn things upside down. 


(Everyone down behind screen as pianist 
plays verse. Do this after each chorus and 
get properties ready for next verse.) 


The signs for (local name) mean 
That victory’s everywhere. 

We'll show the (opponent name) team 
Defeat is in the air. 


For 


(Heads below screen. Raise hands dressed 
in sox and shoes above screen. Pretend to 
march right on lines 1 and 2, then left on 
3 and 4.) 


We'll turn things upside down; 
We'll turn—etc. 


(Hold a tin pa:l labelled dope in front of 
the screen. Fasten inside one end of a strip 
of wrapping paper on which is_ printed 
b-u-n-k. Fasten a light weight on the other 
end, roll up into the bucket. Turn over on 
chorus.) 


The papers spread the dope 

That (opponent name) team will win. 
Don’t lose a bit of hope; 

We’ll show you what’s within 
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When 


We turn it upside down; 
We turn—etc. 


Sing through megs. 


They’re bringing rooters strong 
With megaphone; to yell, 

But you will not hear them long. 
We’re here that news to tell. 


For 


(Turn wrong end to mouth on Ist and 3rd 
lines and don’t sing aloud.) 


We'll turn them upside down; 
We'll turn them upside down, 
Down side up, upside down— 
We’ll turn them upside down. 


Hold placards. 


They say that (oppon. name) will win 
With a score of 6 to 9; 

We just stand and grin grin grin. 

That score just suits us fine, 


For 
Turn placards over. 


We'll turn them upside down. 
We'll turn them—etc. 


Wear white trousers over others wrong 
side up with dragging suspenders. On chorus 
parade from behind screen across stage and 
exit. 


Four jolly musketeers, 

With work to do that’s new, 
Thruout the games this year 
For our old High and you. 


Yes 


We turn things upside down; 
We turn things upside down. 
Down side up, upside down— 
We turn things upside down. 





Year-Round Programs for 
Wide-Awake Groups 
GRACE EVELYN MILLS 


It’s September—and the memory of swim- 
ing-pools and burning leaves makes school- 
boys wistful. How about turning that wistful 
look into one of enterprise? Why not give 
those boys the responsibility of planning an 
assembly program? 

They know Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. 
Ask them to dramatize the scene where Tom 
Sawyer’s Gang is formed, in a cave, by the 
light of a candle in a bottle, and the oath 
Tom made up partly out of his own head 
signed with the brave blood of “The Gang.” 
It’s all there, ready for use, in the immortal 
story of Huckleberry Finn. 

But this takes only ten minutes or so. 
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What else can boys do? Well, some of them 
can play a harmonica; some one maybe plays 
a jewsharp; and perhaps there’s a guitar or a 
banjo available. And boys love cow-boy 
songs. Why not a cow-boy campfire, or a 
cow-boy minstrel show? Intersperse the songs 
with stunts and jokes. 


Would your Boy Scouts like to re-enact a 
camp-fire scene? Jokes, stunts, songs, and 
all? They’d like, too, to demonstrate what 
they know of craftsmanship, rescue-work, 
bandaging, etc. 


It’s not too early to start planning the Book 
Week program, Miss Librarian. None too soon, 
if the program is to be original. Set your 
committee to work on this: 


It is 11 p.m. in the School Library. It’s 
dark. Marley’s Ghost appears, clanks about, 
and groans. A voice says, “Who is there?” 
and he explains that he’s Marley, of the firm 
of Scrooge and Marley. “Any other ghosts 
here?” “Oh, yes. There’s the Headless 
Horseman of Sleepy Hollow—don’t you hear 
him?” We hear hoof-beats off-stage. (A drum, 
perhaps, or some ingenius device of the boys.) 


There is another groan, and Marley’s 
Ghost explains, “That’s Hamlet’s father.” 
Whereupon another sheeted form appears, 
and some lines of the famous play are re- 
cited. Then the voice we heard first says, 
“I don’t think I like ghosts. I’m going to 
turn on a light.” He does so. (Or it is rather 
done for him by the stage-manager.) We 
see one pupil in the center of the stage. Peo- 
ple are arriving from all sides. These are 
characters from favorite books. They meet 
and introduuce themselves with a few words 
about themselves. If the younger children 
have a hand in this, there’ll be Christopher 
Robin and Mary Poppins and the Pepper fam- 
ily; or, they may be the favorites of another 
age—Jim Hawkins and Jim Davis, Myrilla 
and Mathew Cuthbert, the Little Women, Mr. 
Murdstone. There are the children of the 
Covered Wagon, a minuet by characters in 
The Crossing, a wife and drum corps out of 
drums. 

There is a disturbance in the midst of all 
this: The Book people are being held up by 
masked gunmen. One of the old favorite 
characters says, “You aren’t real. You’re a 
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lot of cheap, rough-paper-magazine heroes. 
You don’t belong in a school library. Folks 
like you never existed.” Crestfallen, the gun- 
men withdraw. Another voice goes on to 
say, “There are enough real heroes to read 
about and to admire.” “Like me?” asks an 
Indian. “I’m the Last of the Mohicans.” “Yes, 
you’re a classic; but there are present-day 
heroes, too—Paul DeKruif and Captain Ells- 
berg, and the Lindberghs—there are books 
here about all these and more.” 


“Sa-ay! We have to get back between our 
covers! It’s most twelve o’clock!” The lights 
go out, we hear a slamming of books, and 
the clock strikes twelve. 


The science department may wish to put 
on a program. There’s a rich field. They may 
decide to have two acts, demonstrating what 
science has done in the home in the last fifty 
years. (Make it 75 or a hundred, or even 
25; that’s optional, but be sure, in that first 
act, that your setting is true to the period 
you wish to draw. In that home, the old-fash- 
ioned family is ignorant of the need of fresh 
air; of the need of a pure supply of drink- 
ing water; an epidemic of small-pox or of 
scarlet fever is regarded as an act of God, 
to be taken with meekness. The home lacks, 
of course, the conveniences of today; canned 
goods are unknown in the home of 1850, 
scorned in the home of 1900. Bring out all 
these things through conversation—a neigh- 
borhood gathering will give more people a 
chance to point out things naturally. Be sure 
the old superstitions are represented—cob- 
webs to stop bleeding, etc. 

In the second act, a modern home is dis- 
played. Perhaps it is a girl from the home- 
making department who explains the prin- 
ciples of canning, of cold-pack methods, etc. 
Father and son discuss the various improve- 
ments in their home; and Mother has some- 
thing to say on her children’s diet, on eye- 
strain, and on the care of the baby. 


When the Social Science Club chooses to 
entertain, why do they not re-enact a chap- 
ter of local history? The old files of news- 
papers, the memories of the oldest inhabi- 
tants, the local histories, all will furnish ma- 
terial. What were the high spots? Did your 
community ever suffer an Indian raid? Who 
can find an actual Civil War anecdote that 
lends itself to dramatization? How did folks 
feel about the first railroad? 

Another pleasant project for the social sci- 
ence class is to show the different social 
phases of the American scene: Negroes sing- 
ing spirituals in the cotton fields of the South; 
the minuet danced to stately measures in the 
Big House; corn-husking bees in the farm- 
ers’ homes; up in New England, daughter 
sews lace on her six-yard petticoat; she is 
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going to the city to work in the mill—a big 
and independent step. But her family lets 
this young thing go her way, for they have 
heard of the Improvement Societies; in Low- 
ell, and that only the finest young women 
work there. Along comes the tin peddler, ex- 
hibiting his wares; other neighbors drop in, 
and we see the simple family life and mild 
pleasures of another day. 

In fact, a study of American songs of dif- 
ferent ages and localities may result in a fas- 
cinating program from either the music or 
the social science groups. The choruses may 
be Cressed to fit the period—or they may not, 
as you wish. 

What will we do for Parents’ Night? Plenty. 
Stage the old-time country school, with its 
water-pail, and its overgrown hoodlums lust- 
ily chanting the table of fives to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle. Consult McGuffy for “‘pieces”’ 
to speak—and consult Mark Sullivan and 
somebody’s grandpa for details of old rural 
schools. Then comes the second act, in which 
your young moderns demonstrate what your 
school is doing: exhibits from the home-mak- 
ing and wood-working departments; a dance 
learned in gym class by the girls; drills and 
gym stunts by the boys. 

The world is truly full of a number of 
things. No need for cut-and-dried programs 
—you may be feeling flat and stale and un- 
original, but there is in the class at this mo- 
ment a boy or a girl with the germ of an 
idea. With tact and sympathy, that idea will 
ripen into a program that the whole school 
may thoroughly enjoy. We know. We have 
seen it happen. 





Back Numbers 


The material in School Activities does not 
grow old. What was good last year is still 
good. Send $2.00 for twenty—no two alike. 
School Activities, Topeka, Kansas. 














After School--What? 


@ Have you a job in sight when you 
have graduated from school? A mil- 
lion young people finish school every 
year. Twelve million are now out of 
work. What chance have you? 


WE HAVE THE ANSWER. Write for our 


program, literature, etc. Enclose 10c for 
postage. ADDRESS 


The Public Ownership League 
of America 


127 NorTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Parties for the Seasou 





Mary HELEN GrEEN, 
Department Editor 





Welcoming New Students 


As a part of the school program during 
September there should always be a special 
recognition of the new students in a social 
way. This may be a part of the picnic en- 
tertainment, or it may be a special afternoon 
or evening party in the gymnasium. 

To really make the new-comers feel that 
they belong to the school organizations, a 
carefully prepared initiation—one which is 
enjoyable to all and embarrassing to none— 
probably does more to bridge the gap in the 
matter of social adjustment from one school 
to another than any other part of the social 
program. It offers an opportunity for the 
incoming group to get acquainted with its 
members, with the older student body, the 
teachers, and the school policies themselves. 

When it is time for initiation in any or- 
ganization there seems to be an inborn part 
of human nature which compels people to do 
unto others as others have done unto them. 
Those more recently initiated, with memories 
still held freshly in mind, are the ones who 
are eager to plan the program. In order to 
avoid anything which has even the sugges- 
tion of revenge in it it is advisable to place 
the responsibility of the initiation in the 
hands of the upperclassmen. 

Mixer-minded hosts will sponsor an active 
game while the guests are arriving. This may 
be followed by a few words of welcome to 
the “One for all and all for one” organiza- 
tion. 

To be sure, it is necessary to learn the de- 
gree of intelligence of these new members. 
They are instructed to do individual work 
and to report to the leader when finished. 

All new students and the older ones, if de- 
sired, are to be supplied with the following 
test sheet: 


ENTRANCE TEST 





1 2 
S82 Or 6:8 
10 11 
12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 





1. If school begins in September, place an 
x above number 14. 

2. If you see anyone cheating, place an I 
above number 5: If you don’t see anyone 
cheating look at your neighbor’s paper and 
place an I above number 5 for yourself. 
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3. If the United States president has four 
vowels in his surname place an 0 above num- 
bers 2, 11, 17, 18. If not, put an N above 
number 12. 

4. If you can draw a 15-inch perfect cir- 
cle on this paper, do so. If not, put a T above 
number 7, 10 and 15 for trying. 

5. If you eat your breakfast after school 
in. the afternoon, write E above number 13. 

6. If you do not have an E above number 
13 and 6, put them there now. 

7. If you get hungry before school is out, 
place an H above number 19. Erase it and 
put an M. 

8. If Sonja Henie is an ice skater write 
Y above number 9. 

9. If France is in Europe place an L above 
number 8. 

10. If you enjoy the movies place an N 
above number 12. 

11. If you went out of town this summer, 
place an R above number 16. If you didn’t, 
you had better go to see how the country 
looks. Then place the R there anyway. 

12. If you want your school to win all the 
games this year, place a U above number 4. 

13. If you think this test is a queer one, 
place a Q above number 3. 

14. If you can sing the words of the Star 
Spangled Banner, put a G above number 1, 
stand up and do as directed. 

When complete it should read, “Go quietly 
to the next room.” 

THE PLEDGE 

As soon as the entrance (of the door to 
the next room) is passed they will find a 
supply of school colors. After each student 
is given the colors, they must repeat the 
pledge of membership in unison: 


“T pledge allegiance to my school 
I’ll wave these colors high 

I’ll do whatever I am told 

And never tell a lie.” 


The sincerity of the pledge is now to be 
tested. Following the current popular quiz 
such as is found in newspapers, magazines, 
and on the radio, questions of various kinds 
are to be asked. Those of local interest will 
be especially well adopted to this program. 
They should be comical or half serious ques- 
tions concerning general school events, school 
subjects, traditions or policies, faculty mem- 
bers, and the student body. They may be 
questions simply stated or may be of a mul- 
tiple choice variety. A dunce cap and stool 
make a suitable atmosphere for the non- 
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Puzzling questions, too, may be used. 


sense. 
For example: 


A goose between two geese 
And a goose ahead of two geese 
And a goose behind two geese. 
How many geese were there? 


Answer: Three. 
or, 


Which is right, four and three is eight or 
four and three are eight? 


After their minds have been sufficiently 
taxed, prizes which range from state tax tok- 
ens to edibles may be given. 


By this time all are probably feeling they 
have earned their membership, and it is now 
advisable to recompense them with hearty 
refreshments. 


The “ings” of Picnicking 


“School days, school days, 
Dear old Golden Rule days—” 


The theme song of September calls again 
the pupils and teachers to their readin, ’ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic. In the spirit of 1938, the 
hickory stick, known of old, removes its sting 
and becomes instead a stick of understand- 
ing and good-will—the weiner, kabob or 
marshmallow stick. 

Picnics held on the spur of the moment 
are frequently successful, but there is greater 
assurance of fewer emergencies among chil- 
dren and young people if there is definite and 
adequate planning. 

Planning is suggested not to make more 
work, but to divide responsibility, give more 
people training, and incidentally to guaran- 
tee a genuinely good time. There is always 
more real enjoyment for the “doers” than 
for those who are on the side lines. Picnics 
vary in size and kind but in general there 
should be the naming of committees to take 
care of the following: 


Inviting guests 

Financing expenses 
Arranging for picnic site 
Securing transportation 
Buying and preparing eats 
Packing the baskets 
Promoting and sponsoring 
entertainment 

8. Cleaning up picnic grounds 


eS ee 


Inviting the guests may be done by either 
an oral or written message. Posters which 
provide a place for the signature of those who 
plan to attend are conveniently placed on 
bulletin boards. The details of the picnic 
plans which are definitely stated will leave 
no room for misunderstanding. Such details 
may include the financing of expenses, the 
bringing of their own eating utensils, the 
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place of meeting, the time, the means of 
transportation and the type of picnic—per- 
haps a treasure hunt on the way to the 
grounds. Illustrations of a treasure hunt or 
a “cook out” on the poster or on individual 
invitations will create interest. 


Financing the expenses is closely connected 
with the invitations. If treasury is not sup- 
plied with adequate funds, it is advisable to 
collect the money before the food is bought. 
This avoids the “holding of the sack” by a 
few. In this way, indigent pupils may be 
cared for ahead of time, without embarrass- 
ment. One need not be reminded to record 
the names of those who have paid. 

Arranging for the picnic site frequently re- 
quires a definite reservation, and should be 
made well in advance of the date of the 
event. In selecting the site, the committee 
should consider whether it is conveniently 
close and whether it has adequate facilities 
for cooking, serving, and playing. Is there 
water available and is it pure? 


In securing transportation the chief con- 
siderations are to see that everyone, barring 
none, has a way to go with a responsible 
driver, and to admonish those drivers, if 
students, to drive cautiously. Bicycle riders, 
too, may need a last minute review of safety 
rules. 


As an economy measure, buying and pre- 
paring the eats sometimes become an indi- 
vidual matter, each person bringing his own 
supper. Even in such cases perhaps ice cream 
bars can be served for dessert. 


Most often a committee buys the food. It 
is necessary to think only of a menu which 
contains frankfurter or steak kabob, baked 
beans, potato salad, onions, pickles and wa- 
termelon to make the salivary glands flow 
freely. Some provision for a drink—water, 
tea, coffee or soda pop—needs to be made. 
Thermos jugs with faucets are ideal for car- 
rying the drink for small crowds. 

If the menu contains cold foods, they may 
be kept cool for a long time when wrapped 
in many thicknesses of newspapers. 

Perhaps it is a requisite of a successful 
picnic to forget some necessary cooking uten- 
sil or amusement, less often the food, but at 
best it is an inconvenience to take a needless 
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trip oack to town. A check list is a preven- 
tion of this situation. 

Packing the baskets becomes a checking of 
the list which has been prepared in advance. 
If several persons are to bring articles, mis- 
understandings are avoided if an individual 
list of things to be brought is made for each 
person bringing them. The following items 
are suggested for a general check list: 


Fire materials: 
Newspapers 
Firewood 
Matches 


Picnic tables: 

Covers 

‘Napkins 

Plates—dinner and dessert 

Knives, forks, spoons 

Cups or glasses 
Cooking equipment: 

Skillets 

Pans 

Sticks (weiners) 

Can opener 

Container for drink 

Dipper 

Spatula 

Meat turner 

Knives, forks, spoons 

Grill—four-legged for open fire 
Serving equipment: 

Tablespoons, forks, teaspoons 

Plates 

Platters 

Trays 
Edibles: 

Food on menu 

Salt 

Pepper 

Cream 

Sugar 

Bread 

Butter 

Drink 

Ice 

Grease for frying 
Entertainment equipment: 

One popular, peppy leader 

Ball and bat 

Song sheets 

Whistle 

String, etc. 

Promoting and sponsoring entertainment is 
valuable when it permits everyone to take 
part. On the way to the picnic ground, what 
could be enjoyed more than a treasure hunt? 
After all have arrived and before there is 
time for moments to be dull, games should be 
started. Before the meal active games such 
as baseball and relay races are in order. Fol- 
lowing the meal, while all are gathered 
around the table or campfire and feeling sat- 
isfied with the repast, words set to motion 
and possibly music—if such it may be called 
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—make desirable entertainment. 
songs are: 


Suggested 


John Brown’s Baby 
Down by the Old Mill Stream 
Push the Damper In 


Nursery rhymes sung to the tune of Good- 
bye, My Lover, Good-bye, form the basis of 
a contest in which each side tries to outdo 
the other in remembering the most rhymes 
and singing them in turn. The words and 
music of the last lines are changed. For ex- 
ample: 


“Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard 

To get her poor dog a bone 

And when she got there 

The cupboard was bare 

So she threw it out the window 

The window, the second story window. 


And when she got there 
The cupboard was bare 
So she threw it out the window.” 


The unexpected pleasure resulting from 
this nonsense is well worth the trying. Stunts, 
tricks, puzzles and stories also fit into this 
setting. 

If the accepted closing time for the partic- 
ular community has not come all too soon, 
this outdoor event may close with an active 
game as “The Miller Boy” or ‘Last Couple 
Out.” 

The cleaning-up committee was invented so 
that those on whose shoulders most of the 
responsibility has rested could have a bit of 
help at the last. Cleaning up is contagious 
if a certain few begin and before long the 
picnic ground is left cleaner than it was found 
—this as it should be, of course. 





The coach without material is usually the 
coach without a team, despite some occasional 
masterminding article crediting a Houdini 
with building a champion out of nothing. A 
check of histories of members of a champion- 
ship club will usually show that the individ- 
uals were outstanding high or prep school 
players.—C. W. Whitten, Editor, Illinois High 
School Athlete. 





NEED ACTIVITY FUNDS? 


MAKE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS AND HAVE 
A SOUND SCHOOL PROJECT BESIDES 
@ Begin right by sending 50c for a copy of 
HOW TO PLAN AND CARRY OUT A 
SCHOOL CARNIVAL, by C. R. Van Nice. 
Wholesale price list of carnival supplies 
sent on request. 


School Specialty Service 
822 NEw YorK Lire Bupc. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Evaluation of Current Practices in 
Financing Extra-Class Activities 


(Continued from page 4) 


penditures. The critical ratio between debt 
service and current expenditures is also quite 
definitely established. Does such a ratio ex- 
ist between expenditures for athletics, pub- 
lications, music, and dramatics that when ex- 
penditures for athletics are known, the allo- 
cations for any one of the three can be es- 
timated with any degree of certainty? 

The data were so partitioned that expendi- 
tures could be ascertained for four-year sec- 
ondary schools (grades IX-XII), junior-sen- 
ior high schools, and senior high schools in 
terms of organization. According to enroll- 
ments the schools were divided as follows: 
250-495, 500-749, 750-999, and 1,000 and 
above. 

The per cent devoted by the middle fifty 
per cent of the schools to these four activi- 
ties was as follows: 

Athletics—50.5 to 84.8 per cent with the 
greatest per cent being expended in senior 
high schools according to organization, and 
in schools enrolling 1,000 or more pupils us- 
ing enrollment as the criterion. A number 
of schools devoted 100 per cent of the extra- 
class budget to athletics. 

Publications—11.3 to 38.9 per cent. A 
slightly greater proportion was devoted to 
publications in a four-year secondary school 
than in the other types. The enrollment on 
the other hand seemed to have little effect. 
The maximum and minimum proportions des- 
ignated to publications were 0.00 and 75.4 
per cents. 

Music—3.1 to 14.3 per cent. The greatest 
proportion appeared in junior-senior high 
schools, and when classified according to en- 
rollment in secondary schools enrolling 500- 
749 pupils. Minimum and maximum expendi- 
tures were 0.00 and 68.0 per cents. 

Dramatics—1.8 to 8.3 per cent. The greatest 
proportions devoted to dramatics were clearly 
in junior-senior high schools, considering type 
of organization, and by enrollment classifi- 
cation in schools of the 250-499 group. 


II. EVALUATION OF PRACTICES IN FINANCING 


It would be very difficult to justify expendi- 
tures per squad member of $103.93 for ath- 
letics and $86.95 per staff member in pub- 
lications when the maximum _ expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance was 
only $135.00. Since extremes are dangerous 
for comparison, median expenditures are a 
more reliable index. Using this point for 
comparison, the boy on the football squad 
experiences an expenditure of slightly more 
than one-third of that expended for his in- 
structional purposes while the member of the 
annual staff represents an expenditure of 
over half that set aside for instruction. 


It might be stated that the student body as_ 
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a whole enjoys athletics and all pupils derive 
educational benefits from publications. For 
this reason, attention is called to the fact that 
the median schools had outlays per pupil in 
average daily attendance for athletics of 
$2.76, and $1.23 for publications. 


It appears communities and school admin- 
istrators should ponder seriously concerning 
such ratios when these same school districts 
apparently cannot provide a minimum pro- 
gram to meet present-day needs in a program 
preparing boys and girls for living in a com- 
plex society. 

A further alternative would be for the 
school to assume more responsibility in fi- 
nancing desirable features of the athletics and 
publications. 

It is astounding to find so many schools 
unable to finance their programs. For school 
boards to wipe out certain of these deficits 
is to be questioned seriously legally. It is 
likewise debatable whether boys and girls 
should be permitted to establish deficits for 
which they can dodge responsibility. 

Deficits are more frequent in schools with 
the smaller student bodies. It is probably 
true that these small schools attempt an elab- 
orate program similar to the larger schools 
whose gate receipts are much larger and 
whose circulation of publications is far in ex- 
cess of what small schools can possibly ex- 
pect. These are two distinct handicaps which 
smaller schools must accept as a reality. 

It appears to the writer that only two alter- 
natives remain. The program should either 
be curtailed or the board should allocate sums 
to their budgets within the law at the time 
the extra-class budget is prepared, or both. 

The amount expended for athletics and 
publications seem to be out of proportion in 
terms of the smaller amounts set aside for 
dramatics and musical activities. It is true, 
of course, that music and dramatics have be- 
come an integral part of the instructional 
program in many schools, but many of these 
same schools likewise have a desirable pro- 
gram in journalism and physical education. 

It would seem sensible to prepare a care- 
ful budget of so-called extra-class activities 
and allocate amounts, at least close to the 
median expenditures found in this study. 
This would represent a real beginning in the 
proper direction. An activities ticket should 
be sold thereby guaranteeing the balanced 
program within reasonable limits. Auditing 
of accounts by a competent person should 
be inaugurated just as it has been required 
for years for the tax supported sytem. 

The writer has suggested a beginning. More 
thorough-going study on a larger scale is 
necessary for a more equitable solution to 
the proper allocation of funds for extra-clas: 
activities. 
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a Debate Material || : 
a] DEBATE HANDBOOK 
aif | cc 
agenesis RESOLVED: That the United States : 
e panos: aagery Should Establish an Alliance with 
with Great Britain? . ame 
os Great Britain. ( 
: , 
This year the MID-WEST DEBATE 
BUREAU is offering four complete as 
¥ “Ls debate services on the National High It 
"| School Debate question. These four ze 
services are: suy 
the 
D hate Handhoo » A complete handbook of 234 pages divided 4 
eC * into eight sections as follows: (1) A com- of. 
plete strategy of 24 pages; (2) A bibliography covering all materials of pro 
importance; (3) A Lesson Series of 40 pages with 9 important lessons tro 
covering the entire debate topic. Includes maps, charts, illustrations, criti- visi 
cal analysis of the question and each lesson is followed by a set of ques- has 
tions. (4) Who’s Who in the authorities; (5) Affirmative Brief; (6) of 
Affirmative Rebuttal File of 58 pages; (7) Negative Brief; and (8) Nega- vist 
tive Rebuttal File of 62 pages; (9) Official Questionnaire. 
Sat of G eeches: A complete set of two affirmative and two nega- 

p « tive speeches. Speeches over 1800 words in length, CAI 
and each important statement has the authority listed. : 
D) h t R ; . A monthly magazine published four times during A 
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School Activities Rook Shelf 





CO-OPERATIVE SUPERVISION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by Alonzo F. Myers, 
Louise M. Kifer, Ruth C. Merry, and Fran- 
ces Foley. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1938. 340 pages. 


This is a book written for teachers as well 
as for administrative and supervisory officers. 
It emphasizes the cooperative and creative 
nature of modern supervision, in contrast to 
supervision by demonstration and inspectorial 
supervision, which characterized schools of 
the past. It treats such phases of the subject 
as: teacher participation in the determination 
of educational policy and in the organization 
of all school activities, teacher education for 
professional improvement, guidance, and in- 
troduction of beginning teachers, and super- 
vision of special subjects. This book will 
hasten the change of supervision to a matter 
of consultation among administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers—to thoroughly demo- 
cratic procedure in training children for an 
improved society. 





CAMPUS ACTIVITIES, edited by Harold C. 
Hand. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1938. 357 pages. 


At last—a book on the “extra-curricular 
activities” of the college! Despite the fact 
that these activities have been for many years 
a most important part of college life, readily 
accessible material on them has been lack- 
ing. And this is amazing, too, considering the 
recent development of such material for the 
secondary school which copied, bodily, the 
program of the college. 

This book, edited by Harold C. Hand and 
foreworded by Elbert K. Fretwell—the out- 
growth of a Stanford University seminar on 
the problems of campus leadership—repre- 
sents a discriminating study of the activities 
of colleges and universities in all sections of 
the country. 

The basic sociological, educational, and psy- 
chological principles well set forth in the 
first chapter are utilized as “bench marks” 
throughout the subsequent detailed treat- 
ments of nineteen major aspects of campus 
life. Desirable practices are commended and 
indefensible procedures are adversly criti- 
cized and appropriately improvement-pro- 
grammed. The book contains a wealth of 
immediately usable material. 

Almost any multi-authored collaborative 
effort is more or less duplicative, uncoordi- 
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nzted, and scattering, but a small, serious- 
minded, closely working, ably led group, has 
made this one different. CAMPUS ACTIVI- 
TIES is a needed job, well done. Intelligent 
college administrators and student leaders 
will find it indispensible. 





YOUR SPEAKING VOICE, by Harrison M. 
Karr. Published by Griffin-Patterson Com- 
pany, 1938. 313 pages. 


YOUR SPEAKING VOICE, by Harrison M. 
Karr, professor in the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, should be listed among 
the best selling non-fiction books. The vol- 
ume is a beautiful task of printing and bind- 
ing. The content is as attractive as the 
format. 

Professor Karr has successfully written a 
book for the general public, as well as for 
those more particularly interested in speech 
training. The approach of the book to voice 
training is thoroughly sound. The exercises 
are practical, and attention is given to mat- 
ters of breathing, articulation and resonance. 
The subject matter deals comprehensively 
with voice cultivation; yet it avoids technical 
terms. 

The concrete suggestions included by prom- 
inent artists of the stage, screen, and radio 
are among the devices which make this a 
stimulating book. It provides inspiration or- 
dinarily lacking in such works. 

YOUR SPEAKING VOICE is a must-be- 
read book after which it should hold a prom- 
inent place as a handy reference. The group 
of selections included is well worth the price 
alone. 





THE BAND ON PARADE, by Raymond Fran- 
cis Dvorak. Published by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
1937. 115 pages. 


A marching band inspires loyalty. The 
causes of individuals and groups always profit 
by association with a picture of uniformed 
musicians marching in perfect rank and file 
with the rhythmic swing of their bodies to 
the playing of a good sounding march. 

Schools need loyalty. They need music, 
beauty, inspiration, goodwill—a band that 
looks well and performs well. A school band 
takes its music to the public, while other 
groups must wait, more or less futilely, for 
the public to come to them. 

The author of this book has told schools 
how to proceed with individuals and groups 
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toward the organization and perfection of 
THE BAND ON PARADE. This book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams. The following chapter headings will 
indicate the nature of its content: Musical 
Performance, The Band Formation, The 
School of the Bandsmen, The Drum Major 
and the Drum Section, Band Maneuvers, 
Planning Special Maneuvers, and Special 
Maneuvers and Formations. 





ASSEMBLY ROOM PLAYS, by A. P. San- 
ford. Published by Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1936. 272 pages. 

An unusually interesting and valuable 
group of plays make up this latest volume 
edited by A. P. Sanford. Designed to be 
played in assembly rooms by both high 
schools and grammar schools, they fill a long- 
felt and ever-increasing need for good plays 
that are easy to act and inexpensive to pro- 
duce. The costuming and scenery are sim- 
ple. Teachers, community leaders, etc., will 
find plays here to fit a wide range of speci- 
fications. 

There are thirteen plays in the volume, of 
different lengths. The subjects present a wide 
variety, ranging from Greek plays to mod- 
ern, and including Old Spanish, Colonial 
American, Chinese, and a group of Indian 
frontier scenes. They are new, amusing, and 
instructive, the sort of plays that have made 
this author’s many anthologies practical and 
popular. 


@ 
UGH, PALEFACE 
Jean: “Fashions may come and go, but 
there’s always a demand for cosmetics.” 


June: “Yes, women can’t go wan forever.”’ 
—Texas Outlook. 





cw 


‘Doctor, if there is anything the matter 
with me, don’t frighten me half to death by 
giving it a long scientific name. Just tell me 
what it is in plain English.” 

“Well, sir, to be frank with you, you are 
lazy.” 

“Thank you, doctor. Now tell me the: scien- 
tific name for it. I’ve got to report to the 
principal.” —Midland Schools. 


ow 


Patron: “This is a very large skating rink 
you have here.” 

Manager: “Yes, it has a seating capacity 
of ten thousand.” 
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“Oh, I know a few things!” exclaimed the 
haughty senior. 

“Well, you haven’t anything on me,” re- 
torted the freshman confidently; “I guess | 
know as few things as anybody.” 


Cow 


“T still say that our candidate’s speech was 
both original and good.” 
“Sure—only the original part wasn’t good, 
and the good part wasn’t original.” 
—Selected. 


Cw 


“IT have,” said the diplomat, ‘a secretary 
in whose secrecy I can trust absolutely. In 
the first place, she does not understand what 
I dictate, and the second, she forgets what 
she has written.” —Pathfinder, 
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CONNOISSEUR 
“Can you tell if the defendant was expen- 
sively garbed?” 
“Deed she was, suh. Ah knows expensive 
garbage when I sees it.” 
Cw 
The Rome-Berlin axis reminds a reader of 
the two men who kept shaking hands because 
they knew that if they let go each would 
take a swing at the other.—Saturday Night. 
Cw 
“Doctor, I’m scared to death. This will be 
my first operation.” 








“Sure, I know just how you feel. You're 
my first patient.” 
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